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NOTES OF THE WEEK 
M. R. LLOYD GEORGE has decided on 


what issue the general election next spring 

is to be fought. He does not care what 
Mr. Baldwin says—he told his audience last 
Saturday at Llandudno—the election will be 
decided on the issue of Free Trade or Protection. 
This will come as a surprise to the considerable 
body of Conservatives who happen to care 
what Mr. Baldwin says and have noted his 
pledge against Protection. The Liberals would 
love the election to be fought on the tariff 
platform, but the eagerness with which they 
State their hopes is enough by itself to warn 
the Conservatives off anything so dangerous, 
There will be a good deal of talk at the elections 
about Protection, chiefly by Liberals, and a 
certain amount about Safeguarding, especially of 
Steel and iron. But the Government are not so rash 
a to make this the main plank in their platform, 
and individual candidates will be well advised 
The main 
Plank on the Government side will be rating 
felief, unless some further foolishness in the 
handling of foreign affairs between now and then 
should force an unexpected issue on the country. 


The Liberal leader was expected to make on 
Friday to the delegates of the Liberal Conference 
at Yarmouth an jmportant announcement regard- 
ing his party’s line of action in the event of their 
holding the balance of power in the next 
Parliament (we are writing before the speech is 
made). In recent utterances he has done 
little except abuse both sides. Conservatives may 
be unwise to antagonize the Liberals, but theirs is 
nothing to the unwisdom of the Liberals in 
antagonizing both parties and thereby running 
the risk of being rejected all round if and when 
the opportunity comes for them to make an offer 
of aid. Mr. Lloyd George is backing anything 
but a favourite in putting his money on being in 
a position of dictator when the results of the polls 
are declared; there are still no signs of anything 
resembling a real Liberal revival in the country. 
The Tavistock result may have an important 
psychological effect on the party—again we are 
forced to write before the event is decided. What- 
ever the upshot, decent Conservatives would have 
been glad to dispense with the aid—if it was aid— 
of the three pseudo-Liberals who at the last minute 
shot the Liberal candidate in the’ back. This 
manceuvre strikes us as one of the lowest even in 
the history of electioneering, and should finally 
discredit the three gentlemen concerned. 
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The chances of a Liberal-Labour understanding 
on the terms Mr. Lloyd George seems to contem- 
plate are not enhanced by Labour’s experience 
on the last occasion. For our part we believe 
Mr. Lloyd George is making the mistake of a 
lifetime. Why does he not go to the country 
now, quite simply, as a man of peace, as he once 
went as a man of war? That way he might find 
support from a large section of opinion that is 
looking for a real lead in international affairs. 
We make him a present of the idea, knowing full 
well he will not use it. He will not use it 
because he is incapable nowadays of simplicity 
and sincerity. He prefers to be ‘‘ clever’? and 
ingenious, 
Nothing has been more lamentable politically in 
the last six years than Mr. Lloyd George’s 
complete failure to re-establish himself as a 
balanced and serious-minded person. His war 
effort seems to have left him morally exhausted 
and unable to be anything but frivolous. 


The official opinion of Italy on the Anglo-French 
naval compromise is at least as _ unfavour- 
able as that of the United States, but has 
the merit of underlining the procedure whereby 
future progress may be made. _ Neither 
Washington nor Rome objects to limitation by 
categories, as insisted upon by the British 
Admiralty, but they both feel that, as the French 
urged at an earlier meeting of the League’s 
Preparatory Disarmament Commission, — the 
Governments should be allowed, for special 
reasons, to concentrate on one category at the 
expense of others. The last paragraph of the 
American note made it clear that a discussion 
along these lines would be welcomed. The 
Admiralty will not like a compromise whereby we 
should have fewer 10,000-ton cruisers than the 
United States if we concentrated on the building 
of smaller cruisers, but the Government should lose 
no time in retrieving some of their lost prestige by 
accepting the American proposal. They cannot 
allow the admirals to dictate their policy. 


Bit by bit the motives underlying the Anglo- 
French muddle are becoming apparent, and they 
show that the Frenchman’s opinion of the 
Englishman is both flattering and otherwise. 
France, being a military and not a naval Power, 
was far more interested in obtaining British 
recognition of her military system of conscription 
than in reaching a naval agreement which would 
place the United States in an awkward position. 
The Admiralty—which appears to have played 
a far greater part in the negotiations than 
the Foreign Office—thought of little but putting 
the Americans in the wrong and thereby escaping 
further reproaches for the failure of the Three- 
Power Naval Pact. The naval experts appear to 
have felt that, if complete secrecy could be main- 
tained until the next meeting of the League’s 
Preparatory Disarmament Commission, the United 
States, faced unexpectedly with a general demand 
that only large cruisers, in which they are 
particularly interested, should be limited, would 
either give way or shoulder the responsibility for 
wrecking the Commission’s work. It was this 
hope that was destroyed by Sir Austen) 
Chamberlain’s gaffe in the House of Commons, 


and the country disregards him, | 


Frafice, "however, ‘matters were different, 
The British in the past had, aS a matter of 
‘principle, opposed the exclusion, of trained 
reserves in computing military strength. Hayj 
persuaded them to give way on this matter of 
principle, the French would have liked the British 
concession to be shouted from the housetops. Sir 
Austen Chamberlain and his assistants in the 
Foreign Office have come perilously near mis. 
representation in their anxiety to prove that the 
compromise was a naval one only, but carefully 
arranged French newspaper “‘ leakages ”’ revealed 
the truth. We are now told that, although the 
naval side of the compromise is dead, Great 
Britain, having given her word not to oppose 
France in the matter of trained reserves, cannot 
go back on it; apparently M. Briand, in tricking 
Sir Austen, knew he could depend upon a British 
promise. The threatened expulsion of Mr. Horan, 
the Hearst representative in Paris, was due 
mainly to the fact that the document which he 
was instrumental in sending out of France threy 
too clear a light on this policy. 


There is one passage in M. Briand’s note of 
July 20 that appears especially sinister. Should 
the United States, Japan and Italy reject the 
compromise, ‘‘ it was a matter of imperative 
necessity that nevertheless the co-operation of the 
two countries should continue to assure agree 
ment on some other basis, or at least to confront 
the difficulties that would arise out of such a 
check.’”” Many commentators find this 
confirmation of their fear that a new entente had 
been planned and it is to dispel this fear that 
British diplomacy, urged on by pressure from 
Parliament and public opinion, will have to 
concentrate during the coming months. It was 
not Sir Austen Chamberlain, but Lord D’ Abernon, 
to whom the chief credit for the one bi-lateral 
agreement, the Locarno Treaty, should properly 
be given. On other occasions the Foreign 
Secretary has tended to follow a policy which 
arouses the suspicions of the United States, 
Germany, and now Italy. It is this tendency 
which must be checked. 


The Police Commission began its duties on 
Wednesday. On the general aspect of its work and 
the relation of police abuses to the wider abuses of 
bureaucracy we have something to say elsewhere. 
We are glad to note the Chairman’s declaration 
against the use of whitewash, but frankly what 
it has most to fear is not the paint-brush but 
the pigeon-hole. The Commission cannot 
possibly complete its work in less than a yeal 
and will probably take more like two. Before 
then the abuses at Scotland Yard will have beet 
tackled by Lord Byng, if he does what the 
country expects of him. We have no wish # 
prejudice or embarrass the work of the Com 
mission, but we feel bound to note the evidence 
of the opening witness—Sir Ernest Blackwell 
Assistant Permanent Secretary to the Home 
Office—as being of a kind least likely to prove 
useful in this investigation or to set the publit 
mind at rest. When Sir Ernest remarks, as hes 
reported to have done, that he does not know 
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what is meant by ‘“‘ third degree’’ he shows 
not better but less well informed than 
the outside public, which knows very well what 
ig meant by the term. He went on to say that 
he had not ‘‘ the smallest suspicion ’’ of the use 
of improper pressure by the police in obtaining 
information. This statement is almost incredible. 
If he has not, then he is one of the few people 
in the country who are free of it. The public 
erally has very grave suspicions, and recent 
cases have not tended to allay them. Those 
suspicions may prove to be totally unfounded— 
that it is one of the duties of the Commission to 
discover—but to suggest that they do not exist 
is nonsense. 


Once more a decision by Mr. Mead at 
Marlborough Street police court has been upset. 
This time it was what had come to be known as 
the ‘‘ Mrs. X ’’ case, in which a man accused of 
indecently assaulting Mrs. X and another woman 
had been sent forward by the magistrate for 
trial at the Old Bailey. The grand jury threw 
out the bill. Following their action, a London 
newspaper called upon Mr. Mead to resign. We 
quite agree. Mr. Mead is eighty-one—eleven 
years older than what is now the compulsory 
rtiring age for London magistrates—and the 
time has come for him to endorse the view of the 
public that his best work has been done. But his 
particular circumstance serves merely to emphasize 
asituation which is long overdue for reform and 
which the Home Secretary has indeed promised 
to better. The London magistracy is under- 
staffed, over-worked, and poorly rewarded. If 
abuses exist, these conditions are largely to blame 
for them. It is more than time that a skilled 
and conscientious body of men should be given a 
chance to do fuller justice to the positions they 
hold. It is not fair to the public, or to the 
police, or to the magistrates themselves, that 
they should have to continue working at the 
existing pitch of pressure. 


Rarely has the report of a Royal Commission 
tlicited such swift and generous practical support 
fom a private benefactor as has followed on the 
feport on National Museums and Galleries. By 
lis triple gift Sir Joseph Duveen is providing a 
tew gallery for foreign sculpture at the Tate, an 
éxtension of the National Portrait Gallery, and a 
worthy setting for the Elgin marbles and the 
Neeid statues in the British Museum. It remains 
for other wealthy and public-spirited lovers of art 
© follow his example. If they need any 
Suggestions for ear-marking their gifts, we 
‘eommend to them a reading of the article which 
Mr, D. S. MacColl, an unrivalled authority, 
Contributed to this paper in the last week of 

ember. We heartily applaud great gifts for 
the larger objects held in view by the Royal Com- 
mission on National Museums and Galleries, but 
Wéshould very much like to see portions of them 
P ted to increasing the convenience and utility 
the established portions of the national 


‘lections, and not least to the improvement of 
tepartmental libraries. 


Supporters of the Kellogg Pact in the United 
States are becoming seriously alarmed lest the 
Senate should create difficulties when it comes up 
for ratification. Already it has been decided that 
the Navy Bill shall take priority over it, and, 
partly owing to the existence of the British 
reservations, there is a strong movement afoot to 
insert American reservations concerning the 
Monroe Doctrine. The strength of this movement 
has alarmed Latin America, and the Argentine, 
Brazil and Chile, as well as some of the smaller 
Republics, do not yet figure among the Pact’s 
signatories. A document to outlaw war which did 
not receive the support of South America could 
not be expected to be taken very seriously in the 
United States. This would be particularly 
unfortunate at the present moment, when the 
distrust caused by the Anglo-French compromise 
has so greatly strengthened the Big Navy party 
in Washington. 


Despite the reports of a very serious massacre 
by Moslems in the Province of Kansu, the 
difficulties which have arisen between the 
Nationalist Government and Mukden over the 
administration in the Jehol area, which is north of 
the Great Wall but not in Manchuria, and—still 
more serious—the attacks on Europeans which 
have been reported from Nanking itself, the 
position of the Nationalist Government appears to 
be steadily improving. The ‘* Organic Law of 
the National Government of the Republic of 
China,’’ in other words, the Constitution, was 
promulgated a week ago and despite its various 
complications it bears the appearance of being 
workable. Chiang Kai-shek becomes President of 
the National Government, and one of the State 
Counsellors is Chang Hsueh-liang, the present 
ruler of Manchuria—an appointment which serves 
to show that, despite the Japanese intervention of 
a few months ago, the Nationalists are determined 
to extend their rule north of the Great Wall. 


When a rumour is put about in certain sections 
of the Press which pretend to a greater knowledge 
than their more scrupulous contemporaries would 
ever claim, and when those rumours are seen to be 
quite obviously false, it is not unnatural to suspect 
that they have been given circulation for some 
interested motive. The tale of Sir Henry Wood's 
illness is a recent instance of this kind of suspicious 
activity. To those who have attended the late very 
successful season of Promenade Concerts with any 
regularity, it has been quite obvious that Sir Henry 
Wood is as vigorous as ever. No sick man could 
display such constant watchfulness over detail and 
such perpetual resilience through a long series of 
varied programmes. Even if this were possible, 
we are able to state on the best authority 
that Sir Henry Wood is enjoying his usual health, 
which is notoriously robust. The rumours, there- 
fore, give rise to the question, Cui bono? We 
will not attempt to answer that question, but will 
only suggest that it will be to nobody’s good to 
attempt to supplant the present conductor of the 
“Proms.” He alone has the requisite patience 
and alertness of mind and catholic taste to maintain 
these concerts on the level to which he has himself 
raised them. 
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BOBBY AND DORA 


T can hardly be coincidence that the announce- 
| nent of Sir Wyndham Childs’s resignation 
should be made just before the first meeting 

of the Police Commission or that it is to take effect 
from the first day on which Lord Byng enters on 
his new position. The present heads of Scotland 
Yard evidently regard the appointment of Lord 
Byng as a censure on themselves, and when one 
recalls the portentously solemn words in which 
the Home Secretary justified the new appointment, 
they may be right. It may well be that the 
censure is not personal and does not impugn their 
competence; but quite obviously they are regarded 
as representatives of a system of which he dis- 
approves, and his evident anxiety at the time 
that there should be no loss of public confidence 
in the police only confirms his own uneasiness. 

Sir William Joynson-Hicks is not without faults, 
but insensitiveness to public opinion is not one 
of them. With the retirement of the present Chief 
Commissioner of Police and the resignation of 
his able assistant, the whitewash so liberally 
applied begins to peel off. The process shows, 
too, how unrepresentative of public opinion was 
the line taken by certain newspapers over the 
Savidge enquiry, and makes one wonder what 
made them so responsive to the views of Scotland 
Yard. We sympathize with the retiring heads 
to this extent, that we believe them to have been 
efficient instruments of ideas which they attributed 
to the Government, and that it never crossed 
their minds that they were doing any violence 
to constitutional liberties. They are the victims 
of the change-over in the public mind from war 
to peace psychology. War exalts the executive 
at the cost of the individual—inter arma silent 
leges—and the executive is slow to realize when 
peace comes that its own powers must undergo 
some depression. If it had not been, it would have 
informed the police betimes of changed conditions, 
issued new instructions and not have waited until 
the pot boiled over. 

There have been very gross police scandals, 
but we must get out of our heads any idea that 
the heads of Scotland Yard are retiring because 
they have mismanaged a perfect system. Their 
fault is that they have worked too zealously a 
system of which the war so exaggerated the faults 
that reform has become clamorous. The police 
scandals are only the flower of a noxious plant 
that flourishes all along Whitehall. Tha 
Commission that has begun to sit this week is 
to ‘consider the general powers and duties of 
the police in the investigation of crime and 
offences.’’ But the word ‘‘ offences ’’ glozes over 
one potent cause of mischief, which is that offences 
have been so needlessly multiplied. We are 
over-governed and over-regulated. When the 
Government persist in minutely regulating the 
details of our daily life, is it surprising that the 
police in Hyde Park should act not as guardians 
of public decency but as censors of morals, 
prowling round bushes in plain clothes to make 
sure that everyone is behaving properly? The 
police, after all, are only the instrument of 
government. If government over-regulates it 


if it regards us all as children to be drilled from 
getting up in the morning to going to bed 
night the police will regard us all as potentig 
subjects for a caning. 

The whole philosophy of the 
between government and governed needs reyigj 
and if this work were done properly it woylj 
show that the police only write large faults thy 
every civil servant writes small. It is now th) 
rule, not the exception, for the average citizen» 
get across with the bureaucrat; many an incom 
tax payer is put through tortures to establish jj 
integrity comparable in degree if not in kind 
those which Mrs. Pace had to undergo to establis, 
her innocence. One cannot expect one cop, 
mission to investigate the whole theory an 
practice of the relations between government anj 
governed, but we do seriously suggest thy 
complaints against the police hold equally again 
other departments of administration and th 
when the present enquiry is finished anoth 
should begin to investigate other invasions ¢ 
individual right and liberty by the bureaucragy, 
For though the scandals take different fom, 
the root cause is the same in all. We are subjetis 
of the Crown, but officials, whether dressed ip 
blue or in black, are not our masters but th 
servants of our servants, the Ministers. It js 
not only the Bobby, but Dora and all that th 
Dora mind stands for, that are to blame for ow 
troubles. 

The main bother with police investigation ¢ 
crime is that it does a great deal of work that ong 
properly to be thrown on law and lawyers. 
English administration of criminal law, indeed, 
owes much of its reputation for scrupulous fairnes 
to those who are charged to the amount of dity 
work that it throws on the police beforehand. 
Abroad the judge of first instance does the sortd 
work that is now done by the police. He make 
no pretence of impartiality, but will often puta 
prisoner through an examination that very closly 
resembles the third degree. Here that preliminay 
work, if it is done at all, is done by the polit, 
and inevitably it is less exactly and scrupulous) 
done, for there are none of the safeguards d 
publicity in an open court. In England the cour 
assumes that the man is innocent, and the onusd 
proof is on the prosecution ; in serious prosecutions 
counsel does not press too eagerly for a conviction, 
nor does he suppress facts that may tell in favow 
of the prisoner. Theoretically, the rules provid 
against any attempt by the police to entrap a ma 
into an admission of guilt; when he is charged be 
must be warned that he need not say anything 
and that what he does say may be used as evident 
against him. But before he is charged, the whth 
attitude of the police is not ‘‘ Is this presumabl 
innocent man guilty ?’’ but ‘‘ Can we get evidelt 
to convict this presumably guilty man?” 
natural instinct of the police when crime has be 
committed is to get someone put on his trial, 
the greater their professional zeal the greater ti 
risk of injustice to the individual. The questi# 
is whether it is necessary for the preservation? 
order that prisoners should be pressed? And! 
the answer be that it is, the further question ai 
whether in that case the duty should not be tal 
out of the hands of the police and put into # 


is inevitable that the police will over-investigate ; 


hands of lawyers. 
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WHEELS WITHIN WHEELS 


HE Motor Show which opened on Thursday 
Te Olympia is expected to be the most 

successful that has ever been held in 
England. The British motor industry is certainly 
booming. For several years in succession the 
output of British motor cars has steadily 
; , and this year a new inducement has 
heen added in the production by several firms of 
the ‘ baby ’’ car, of which one example has been 
a familiar feature of the roads for some time past. 
The £100 motor-car is in sight, and there is 
already a rich variety of makes to be had below 
the £300 mark, all of them wonderfully well- 


This development is a remarkable tribute to 
the manufacturers, who have made impressive 
advances in technique and have shown much 
aterprise and initiative in appealing to the public 
at popular prices. Their case is always instanced 
in triumph when the advocates of Safeguarding 
sek to prove the value of that policy, and 
undoubtedly the McKenna duties have aided very 
materially in the building up and expansion of 
the post-war motor industry. But the industry 
has also been fortunate. In estimating the causes 
of its rapid development often too little account 
is taken of the fortuitous aid it received at a 
critical time from the progressive fall in the price 
of petrol. That, probably as much as the fall 
in the cost of motor cars themselves, has been 
tesponsible for the enormous increase of motoring 
during the last few years. One possible disadvantage 
of a permanent duty is that the makers may tend to 
concentrate too exclusively on the home market. 
It would be instructive to learn exactly what 
proportion of motor-car sales in the Empire, out- 
side the British Isles, is of cars of British 
manufacture and what of cars produced by 
American and other foreign firms. 

Whatever the answer, there can be no question 
of the progress of the industry or of the enter- 
prise shown by its promoters. It would seem to 
be all very gratifying and there are not lacking 
signs that the public generally is indeed extremely 
gtatified. It is buying cars faster than they 
can be made, and a glance at the roads at a week- 
end or a census of the number of car-owners in 
the country would undoubtedly convey an 
impression of widespread prosperity. To those 
who look a little beneath the surface the prospect 
i$ not quite so reassuring. We have written 
tecently, and indeed frequently, on the conse- 
quences of the intensification of noise and 
confusion which the approach of the every-man-a- 
ff era must bring in its train, and we do not 
Propose to develop that theme at the moment. 
Let it be conceded that it is desirable in their 
Own interests and those of the community 
generally that the number of motorists in the 
fountry should multiply a hundred- and a 
thousand-fold; there remain some pregnant 
considerations. 

It is one of the standing wonders of the day 

the luxury trades of Great Britain continue 

0 flourish while her basic industries flounder in 
the Slough of depression. Those enterprises on 
ich the real and ultimate wealth of the nation 


depend are sunk deep in distress, but the extras, 
the frills and fancies, increase and multiply 
exceedingly. This situation of all jam and no 
bread cannot continue indefinitely; it is utterly 
uneconomic and must sooner or later come to 
catastrophe. The impression of wealth -created 
by such a situation is unreal and is the symptom 
of an unsound tendency. The Society of Motor 
Manufacturers and Traders this week suggested 
that the cheap motor-car has brought car owner- 
ship within the economic range of people with a 
#400-a-year income. We hate kill-joys, but there 
can be little doubt that the judge who remarked 
the other day that many more people buy cars 
than can justifiably afford them was right. Cars 
are cheap, petrol is cheap, and the fashion of 
fresh air—in itself thoroughly commendable—is 
spreading. On the other hand, taxation is so 
burdensome that the incentive to save and invest 
has been seriously undermined. The temptation 
to spend every spare penny on enjoyment is 
therefore perfectly natural, and though it is 
difficult to condemn we shall do well to consider 
its implications, 

The national standard of living has gone up, 
not down, since the war; people expect and get 
more of what are called luxuries to-day than 
formerly, more pleasures, more “‘ time off.” Up 
to a point that is an excellent thing on which we 
can congratulate ourselves and one another. But 
it might not be undesirable that a nation-on-wheels, 
during its week-end excursions, should occasion- 
ally pull into a by-way and ask itself all the 
reasons why it is buying so many motor-cars and 
whether if existing circumstances persist it can 
continue to do so indefinitely. | We instance 
motor-cars here not because we regard them with 
any particular apprehension, but simply as a 
convenient example of a general tendency. The 
special evil of over-taxation is that it not only 
cripples industry but also weakens the will to 
thrift at a time when thrift is especially desirable. 
The consequence may be that resources necessa 
to future revival and expansion will for obvious 
reasons not be forthcoming when they are wanted. 
And that, though it is no argument against motor 
cars, is a consideration worthy of some reflection. 


THE LONDON SQUARES 


- HE Report of the Royal Commission on London 
Squares is not a document which can be 
welcomed with open-hearted enthusiasm. It is 
detailed in its information, as one expects the report 
of a Royal Commission to be, but the work 
of a Royal Commission can only be held to 
have been successful if its proposals pass at least 
one of two tests. Either they must be of a kind 
likely to be adopted by Parliament immediately, or 
they must outline new precedents sufficiently 
important and substantial to attract the attention of 
reformers at some later date. The proposals of the 
Royal Commission on London Squares seem doomed 
to failure on both counts. Already there are 
rumours that they are not likely to be adopted 
during the lifetime of this Parliament, and, through- 
out its labours, the Commission seems to have 
been so obsessed by a_ self-imposed obligation 


not to depart from precedents already existing that 
no one need be surprised that its proposals contain 


The only 


nothing that is either drastic or novel. 
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likely outcome of the Report will be that the 
majority of the London Squares, now liable to 
be threatened by building, will remain, as now, 
ambiguously safeguarded: with this additional 
unpleasant rider, that a Royal Commission has failed 
to solve any of the problems related to their upkeep 
or preservation. 

There is a growing dissatisfaction with the condition 
of the 461 London Squares, full particulars of which, 
carefully tabulated by the L.C.C., are appended by 
the Royal Commission to their report. Public 
criticism is, however, directed at two aspects of the 
problems which arise, not limited, as the Commission 
appears to have supposed, to the fact that many 
of these Squares can be built upon before there 
has been time to marshal such weak and irregular 
forces as can now be summoned in their defence. 
The loss of Mornington Crescent and Endsleigh 
Gardens had undoubtedly something to do with the. 
appointment of the Commission; but the agitation 
which led to the Commission’s appointment had 
also a broader basis. There is a growing public 
opinion that the London open spaces are wasted 
while their administration is handicapped by the 
limited means which private owners can afford 
to subscribe towards their maintenance. 

Few will wish to deny that the private Squares 
of London, as they are now kept, possess a unique 
and quiet grandness. Taking each of the finer 
squares separately, attempts to perpetrate their 
privacy must appear as sacrilege to many sensitive 
people. But while most of these gardens remain 
entrenched behind iron railings, without flower beds, 
without public seats, and without playing grounds 
and gymnastic apparatus for children, there must 
arise a growing public resentment because they 
contribute less towards the general public welfare 
than in other circumstances they might do. 
Nevertheless, the Commission has dismissed this 
aspect ‘‘ of the conditions upon which the squares 
and open spaces ’’ of London “‘ are held and used ”’ 
with the cursory recommendation to local authorities 
to bring pressure upon the owners of the Squares 
““to consider the practicability in suitable cases of 
removing the heavy iron railings surrounding 
enclosures and replacing them by railings of a 
lighter type.’’ 

After thus casually putting aside the broader aspect 
of the agitation which led to its appointment the 
Commission then sets to work to devise a formula 
whereby the private gardens might be maintained in 
perpetuity, and whereby the majority of owners might 
expect to receive compensation for loss of land upon 
which it is generally recognized that it is not in 
the public interest that flats, offices, houses, or 
factories should in any circumstances be erected— 
these owners being safeguarded in respect of their 
hereditary rights, their mineral rights, and their 
rights to construct underground garages. At the 
expense of some strained ingenuity a formula was 
reached; but at the price of ignoring practical politics 
and the needs of modern London, save in so far as 
these can be said to be met by polite requests to 
remove iron railings, and irresistible demands to 
tunnel out underground garages. 

The Royal Commission proposes to give to the 
L.C.C. power to restrict building on all but 5 of the 
461 London gardens and squares. Of these, 11 are 
already permanently maintained by Borough Councils 
or committees of inhabitants; 14 are permanently 
protected, but in the hands of private owners; 91 are 
either Crown property or maintained out of public 
funds; 63 are subject to special Acts of Parliament; 
and 53 are vested jointly in the freeholders of adjoin- 
ing houses. Vigilant local authorities and a few vigilant 
residents should be quite competent, on their own 
account, to prevent any of these variously protected 
squares from being built upon in the immediate 


future. The Commission, however, agrees that, with 
the exception of the last schedule, compensation 
should be waived in the case of these i 
squares. But as most of the gardens are not ]j 
to be built over in the near future it will be see, 
that this concession is little more than a 
gesture, in the way of a sop to public opinion 
hardening towards securing the certain preservatio, 
of all the squares by depriving the landowners of th, 
right to build in circumstances contrary to publip 
interest—without admitting the right to compensatig, 
for not building upon ground when it is obvi 
against the public interest for buildings to be erected 

The really important proposal is the final deyig 
for protecting the remaining 223 squares which ap 
free from any statutory restrictions, and subject 
to the rights over the gardens by lease possessed 
the neighbouring householders. These are th 
squares which will in the future offer the moy 
tantalizing baits to building syndicates and speculatiy 
landlords. According to the Commission the L.C¢ 
is to be granted the right to restrict building upm 
these 223 squares; but the owners of the squam 
are also to have their right to demand | 
established compensation, on account of th 
restriction, such compensation to be based on th 
Land Acquisition Act of 1919, and therefore equivalent 
to the L.C.C. purchasing the land at the price whid 
it would fetch in the open market for ordinay 
private building purposes. 

According to the Commission’s estimate this 
compensation would in all amount only to som 
£600,000. This assessment seems, however, to bk 
based upon the assumption that the owners wil 
retain their present gracious attitude, even after th 
improbable Bill has become law. The assumption 
seems to be naive, since it neither takes into accout 
the likelihood that owners will apply for compensation 
merely on the ground that compensation is a benefit 
to which they will be legally entitled, nor even th 
qualification in the introduction to the Report “ tha 
a number of squares had changed hands since th 
information was obtained, and some difficulty has 
been experienced in tracing the present owners in 
these circumstances.’’ Nor does it seem even to take 
into account the probability that, in circumstances 
where the owners of the squares can contrive to prove 
that they are not themselves the owners of surround 
ing properties, nothing in the way of betterment ca 
be set off against them by the local authority. If 
there are any speculative landowners and lan 
syndicates sufficiently credulous to accept the prospect 
of these proposals becoming law, then a fine bag 
unearned gold must be looming large in ther 
imaginations. 

The Report does not contribute anything vey 
substantial towards disposal of hitches already 
manifest in the present procedure. It is quite clear 
that the L.C.C. will be no more ready to face th 
prospect of compensating the owners out of th 
ratepayers’ money under the proposed procedurt 
than it is now under such procedure as already exists 
The acquirement of the right to preserve each squaft 
will be accompanied by intricate legal procedure até 
will demand special action and expenditure on th 
part of the L.C.C. As is well known, the L.C.C, dos 
not budget for unforeseen expenditure; it is always 
reluctant to subscribe handsomely or to take th 
initiative in acquiring new open spaces. There 5 
nothing in the Report calculated to force a reluctatl 
local authority to take action in circumstances ® 
which it could escape public criticism. Therefore ® 
respect of the 223 squares most likely to be threatent 
in the near future the painstaking proposals of t 
Royal Commission appear to be almost valueless. 

The real cause of the uselessness of the Repot 
lies in the fact that the Commission has not taken! 
sufficiently wide view of its responsibilities. It bs 
been too sensitive of private rights, and ™ 
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insensitive of growing demand for a more authori- 
tative expression of public rights in regard to 
ing and modernizing the established lay-out 
of built-up areas. 
R. G. R. 


WHAT’S WRONG WITH THE G.M.C? 


HE coming election of direct representatives to 
T tx General Medical Council provides an oppor- 

tunity for considering the foundations, functions 
and utility of that much-criticized body. 

The principal function of the Council, as laid down 
by the Act of 1858, consists in supervising and regu- 
lating the education and examination of those who 
desire to be officially registered as qualified practi- 
tioners; and it is this work to which most of its time 
and energy are devoted. The second duty laid on the 
Council is to maintain this official Register; and, as 
occasion demands, to erase therefrom the name of any 
medical practitioner who “‘ shall be convicted in Eng- 
land or Ireland of any felony or misdemeanour, or in 
Scotland of any crime or offence, or shall, after due 
enquiry, be judged by the General Council to have been 


guilty of infamous conduct in any professional 


t.’” The onus of deciding what constitutes 
“infamous conduct in any professional respect ’’ is 
thrown on the Council, and its decision in this matter 
is final. 

There is a common idea that the G.M.C. in some 
way acts as a check on new or heterodox doctrines 
and methods of treatment. So far from doing so, 
the Council is compelled, as a statutory duty, to 
restrain any of the examining bodies—Universities or 
Royal Colleges—from ‘‘ imposing upon any candi- 
date offering himself for examination an obligation to 
adopt, or refrain from adopting, the practice of any 
particular theory of medicine or surgery ’’; and, if 
necessary, to request the Privy Council ‘‘ to order 
that such bodies shall cease to have the power of con- 
ferring any right to be registered.”” Only a couple 
of years ago the Council announced, by the voice of 
its principal officer, that ‘‘ once a practitioner has 
been trained and tested in the knowledge essential 
for public safety, he may adopt any theory of medicine 
or surgery in which he honestly believes.’’ 

The attractiveness which unqualified practice has for 
the educated public to-day is inexplicable to the 
ordinary doctor ; though, in fact, the orthodox medical 
profession itself is largely responsible for it. The 
pompous assumption of a knowledge which they do 
not possess, and the air of mystery and miracle with 
which doctors have surrounded their explanations and 
treatments, have led the public to associate with 
medical practice these qualities rather than the quali- 
ties and methods of science. In technical matters out- 
side the range of his own studies, even to the educated 
layman, plausibility looks uncommonly like truth. 
Then, again, the very limitation which the medical 
profession has imposed on itself in the matter of per- 
sonal advertisement leads to mistaken estimates of 
the relative achievements of the qualified and of the 
unqualified. The daily work of the best physicians 
and surgeons, including thousands of highly competent 
general practitioners, goes unannounced, and therefore 
unknown to any but the doctor’s immediate neigh- 

ts; whereas every outstanding success or apparent 
success of a bonesetter or an osteopath is blazoned 


_ This fancy for the untrained technician holds good 
M no other department of specialized activity. No 
one would think of commissioning a man without 
Special training to overhaul a motor-car, to build a 

ge, or to navigate a ship, merely because he 
claimed to have an intuitive or hereditary faculty for 
Performing this kind of work. The ordinary layman 
does not realize the extent to which intelligent treat- 


ment depends on accurate diagnosis; and accurate 
diagnosis is essentially based on a comprehensive 
knowledge of general anatomy and physiology, as 
well as of pathological manifestations. A man is a 
whole, not just a collection of bits or parts; and it 
is impossible, nine times out of ten, correctly to 
diagnose a disorder from the contemplation of some 
organ or joint with which one has special familiarity. 
The course of technical training imposed on doctors 
is twice as long as is demanded in any other call- 
ing, at least two or three years being given to general 
principles and basic sciences before actual treatment 
of the sick is studied at all. Indeed, many quacks 
have claimed that their freedom from this training 
explains their alleged practical superiority. Having 
never muddled their brains with the stuff that medical 
students have to study—anatomy, physiology, and 
the rest of it—the whole of their native judgment 
and power of intuition is available for treatment. In 
a letter to The Times, some three years ago, Mr. 
Bernard Shaw wrote: ‘‘ Unregistered practitioners 
are at a heavy premium because they have mastered 
the modern technique of which registration guarantees 
ignorance.’’ This specious blend of truth and of 
false innuendo is typical of the sort of dialectics that 
seems so convincing to many highly-educated people. 

If even the educated public cannot recognize pre- 
tentious shoddy when they meet it, then the shoddy 
is bound in time to replace and drive out the real 
thing. If the devotion of several thousand pounds 
and five or six of the best years of life to learning 
a trade is, at the end of it all, to leave one-at'a 
disadvantage, both in earning capacity and in social 
respect, as compared with any slick plausibility-monger 
who can raise the rent of a house in Park Lane and 
the salaries of a footman and a clever publicity-agent, 
the inevitable effect will follow. 

Obviously there must be some responsible body 
exercising supervision over medical education, train- 
ing and examination, and over the hall-marking of 
those who have satisfied the requirements because, as 
expressed in the preamble of the Act of 1858, it ‘is 
‘* expedient that persons requiring medical aid shall 
be enabled to distinguish qualified from unqualified 
practitioners.’’ But the constitution of the General 
Medical Council, as fixed by statute, is open to criti- 
cism. Apart from three dentists, who are members 
of the Dental Board, it is composed of eighteen mem- 
bers elected by the Universities, nine members 
elected by the great medical corporation—the Royal 
Colleges, and so on—five members chosen by His 
Majesty in Council, and six members directly elected 
by the profession. Thus, out of thirty-eight members, 
only fifteen need be medical men; though, in actual 
fact, until a year or so ago, all the members were on 
the Register, and only in answer to popular clamour 
has one layman now been introduced among those 
members appointed by His Majesty. When the 
Council was founded seventy years ago, its consti- 
tution was defensible. Although the members were 
mostly elected by the Universities and the other 
licensing bodies, they were fairly representative of 
the whole profession, for the simple reason that all 
doctors went through the common preliminary train- 
ing involved in apprenticeship. Whatever may be 
its faults and its limitations, it is largely owing to 
the existence and efforts of the Council that medical 
education and the average competence of medical 
practitioners to-day afford such a contrast to the sort 
of thing we read about in Smollett and Dickens. 

But the very changes that the Council has helped 
to bring about have also helped to create a new situa- 
tion. Relevant circumstances have altered, while the 
constitution and methods of the G.M.C. have remained 
pretty much what they were. There is no longer that 
unity of experience between the men who make up the 
Council and the great body of those who practice 
medicine throughout the country. Few of the members 
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are practically familiar with the technical problems 
and needs of general practice, or with the socio-pro- 
fessional difficulties which nowadays control the 
ordinary working practitioner almost daily. When 
a doctor is charged before the Council with a profes- 
sional offence he is no longer in the position of being 
judged by his peers. Seeing that the offences under 
this heading are not statutory, there seems no reason 
for transferring, as many doctors urge, the power of 
final judgment to the ordinary courts. A simple and 
adequate reform would consist in bringing such of 
these cases as appear to a sub-committee of the Council 
to call for consideration before a jury of practitioners, 
presided over by a representative of the legal pro- 
fession ; this jury to report its findings to the Council, 
which should then decide whether or not to impose a 
penalty. In actual fact, very few of the verdicts 
arrived at by the General Medical Council in the 
seventy years of its existence are open to serious 
criticism. 

Probably the case with which the public is most 
familiar is that of Dr. Axham. Few are acquainted 
with the actual facts. The story begins about seven- 
teen years ago, when a man, having lost a leg through, 
as he considered, Mr. Barker’s improper treatment, 
brought an action against him in the High Court. 
Dr. Axham’s name cropped up as that of the anzs- 
thetist in the case. A charge of ‘‘ covering’ was 
brought by the Medical Defence Union, as a result 
of which Dr. Axham’s name was removed from the 
Register. Dr. Axham continued—to his consider- 
able financial advantage—in regular collaboration with 
Mr. Barker for another eleven years. Then, pre- 
sumably through Dr. Axham’s advancing age, the 
connexion ceased. Shortly afterwards, in 1922, Mr. 
Barker received his knighthood; but it was not until 
three years later that any attempt was made, either by 
Dr. Axham to get his name restored to the Register, 
or by the then very important and influential Sir Her- 
bert Barker to get his colleague’s name restored. As 
Dr. Axham had discontinued his connexion with an 
unregistered practitioner, there is little doubt that an 
appeal would have received sympathetic considera- 
tion from the Council. But, as Dr. Axham’s diplomas 
had been withdrawn by the Colleges which had 
licensed him, nothing could be done until they had 
reversed their decisions. Meanwhile, Dr. Axham died, 
at an advanced age, and nearly every paper in the 
country poured a stream of hysterical abuse on the 
malignancy ’’ or ‘‘ callous indifference’’ of the 
General Medical Council for not restoring his name 
in time. 

But much more serious than these purely domestic 
problems of the medical profession are the questions 
of medical education and medical registration. 
Seventy years ago it was right, indeed almost 
inevitable, that the Council should be com- 
posed mainly of representatives of the  teach- 
ing and examining bodies. Things are very different 
to-day. Medical science and medical practice are in 
a state of constant change, and, if the public are to 
get the full benefit of the great advances that have 
been made in physiological science and therapeutic 
art, there is need for more flexibility in the organiza- 
tion and methods of medical training. The 
General Medical Council of to-day is not unlike 
the directorates of some of our big railway 
companies. There are too many elderly men on it, 
and they show too little enthusiastic interest in twen- 
tieth-century revelations of science and innovations in 
technique. It is significant that the Council meets but 
twice a year; and that the Executive Committee meets 
only about twice as frequently. There might well be 
an age limit of sixty-five, and a five-year limit to 
continuous membership. The direct representation of 
the working profession—which at present returns six 
out of the thirty-eight members—should be increased, 
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partitioning the electorate. The representatives of the 
examining bodies, at present three-quarters of the 
whole, should be halved in number. One-quarter of 
the total membership should be lay; and there should 
be some recognition of various ancillary technica) 
services—such as midwifery, electro- and physio. 
therapeutics, and so on. There is no case for the 
popular demand (for which Mr. Bernard Shaw has 
large responsibility) for the giving of a medical 
degree, with official medical registration, to Sir Her. 
bert Barker or any other skilful manipulator who has 
not thought it worth his while to pursue the ordi 
course of medical study. At the same time it js 
foolish to blind oneself to the obvious fact that pl 
of unregistered and irregular practitioners hay. 
acquired greater skill in this or that piece of technique 
than is possessed by nine out of ten of the orthodox 
and registered. What doctor, if his semi-lunar cart. 
lage became displaced, but would rather seek the 
ministrations of Sir Herbert Barker than those of the 
doctor in the next street? There are surgeons within 
the fold who can do everything that the cleverest lay 
manipulator can do, and a hundred things that he 
cannot do. But there are not enough of these men to 
go round. 

Medical training has been too narrow and too con 
servative. With increasing specialization, more and 
more work will undoubtedly be delegated to men 
and women specially trained for carrying out this o 
that particular technic. Doctors themselves ar 
making increasing use of such assistance. In the 
public interest, the same need has arisen for register. 
ing these technicians as existed in 1858 for register. 
ing the doctors. Courses of education and examina 
tional tests should be imposed as preliminaries to 
registration, as they already are with doctors, den- 
tists and midwives. We want corresponding registers 
of electro-therapeutists, masseurs, manipulators, 
refractionists, and other necessary non-commissioned 
officers in the medical army. Once an official register 
has been set up, it should, after a fixed interval, be 
illegal for an unregistered person to ply that art for 
profit; just as to-day it is illegal for an uncertified 
midwife to practice hers. The Medical Register itself 
is capable of a useful development. At present any 
man who has managed to scrape through his 
final can take a room in Harley Street and pose and 
practise as an ophthalmic surgeon, an artist, a skit 
specialist, or anything else he likes. It would be of 
great guidance to the public if the G.M.C. laid down 
minimum educational and examinational requirements 
for qualified men and women who desired their names 
to be entered on one or the other of the various 
specialist registers suggested. QuaeRo 


A LETTER FROM IRELAND 


[From Our Own CORRESPONDENT] 


Dublin, October 9 
M R. HENRY FORD is taking  importatl 


decisions bearing upon the economics of ti 

South of Ireland. It is some time since tht 
Free State, for the purposes of revenue, set up? 
tariff on motor-cars imported into its territory from 
Britain. This led to a British tariff on Irish cam 
and caused the Ford factory at Cork last summer ® 
make arrangements for the removal of its plant to 
Manchester. It is now announced, however, that 
Ford works in Ireland are to be transformed into an 
organization which will make Cork the chief product 
of motor-tractors in Europe. The change will increa* 
the possibilities of industrial expansion in the | 
and lead to employment of 2,500 men, with # 
aggregate pay roll of £1,000,000 a year. 

The news is welcome, and may signify some arte! 


individual specialities being taken into account in 


in the process of decay to which almost all Irish towms 
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other than Dublin and Belfast, have long been subject. 
In the Free State particularly centralization of every 
interest in the capital has been rapid, partly as a 
consequence of contemporary political disturbance and 
rian change. Cork enjoyed considerable 
rity under the Union, and it has always had 
(what Dublin lacks) a genuine middle-class of the 
pusiness sort. A letter written in 1729 by an 
economist describes it as a ‘‘ great trading city, four 
times as prosperous as Boston and a hundred times 
as rich!’ Tariffs have not compensated it for the 
ure of the British garrison and the destruction 

ter in its neighbourhood than in any other part 

of Ireland) of the houses of Irish country gentlemen. 
Yet Cork still stands first among the provincial towns 
of the Irish Free State, even though Limerick from 
its site on the Shannon has latterly derived benefit 
from the colossal electrical construction of Siemens 
Shiickert, near by at Ardnacrusha. Old travellers of 
1820 describe the contrast in Limerick, and in many 
other of our numerous provincial towns, of fashion, 
magnificence and extreme squalor. Going nowadays 
across country from Dublin to Limerick or to Cork, 
one passes through many country towns, now but 
villages in point of population, that yet have airs of 
desolate grandeur, with Norman towers and broken 
mansions of the eighteenth century. St. George’s 
Street, Limerick, with its tall brick residential houses, 
so abstract and impersonal, was built to the pro- 
portions of London, and yet Limerick was never a 
town of more than 50,000 people. The English 
visitor, curious to know Ireland, should not limit, as 
he often does, his attentions to Killarney and 
Connemara, with their romantic scenery of lake and 
mountain and their ‘‘ picturesque peasantry.’’ Middle 
Ireland, or, as it is sometimes called, the lower 
country, is at least as instructive, evoking the salient 
passages of our history; and in the landscape, at once 
soft and wild, is shown all the character of our people. 


* * * 


An Irish ballet by an Irish musician has been pro- 
duced for the first time in Ireland. This is Mr. 
Harold White’s ‘ The Faun,’ which opened the winter 
season at the Abbey Theatre along with Mr. Yeats’s 
fantasy, ‘The Player Queen,’ a work that requires 
tlaborate ballet-dancing. The school is conducted by 
an Irishman from the Russian ballet in London, and, 
although only in its infancy, raises hopes that Dublin 
audiences may in time come to find pleasure in 
something other than naturalism on the stage. The 
Abbey Theatre has done very well in recent years—I 
can remember it when the attendance could almost be 
counted on the fingers of two hands—but this is 
because it has largely confined itself to meeting a 
Popular demand for representations of common 
familiar life, touched with topical comment. The 
dream of the original founders of the theatre, which 
was of a poetic drama, has not yet been realized. 
_Early days of the Irish theatre are recalled by Mr. 
Yeats in passages from old diaries which he has been 
publishing, with the titles ‘ Estrangement ’ and the 
Death of Synge.’ There is much in these diaries 
that is prophetic. Mr. Yeats describes how he fell 
under the influence of romantic nationalism, and he 
suggests that his collaborators in the theatre, Synge 
and Lady Gregory, gave a more profound picture of 
Trish life because they had no politics. The early 
opposition to the Irish literary movement came from 
Sinn Fein, which was still politically insignificant. 
Mr. Yeats hoped that in the work of Synge, Lady 
Gregory and O’Grady, a school of journalists might 
arise with simple moral ideas and find ‘ right build- 
ing’ material to create an historical and _ literary 
nationalism as powerful as the old and nobler.’’ ‘‘ No 
art,” he wrote, ‘‘ can conquer the people alone—the 


People are conquered by an ideal of life upheld b 
a, y pheld by 


We are still waiting for that school of journalism. 
The same spirit that tried to wreck the Irish theatre 
in its early days is now forcing a literary censorship 
upon the country, not because it has any ideal of 
authority but because it suffers, like the Sinn Feiners 
described in Mr. Yeats’s diaries, ‘‘ from the cultiva- 
tion of hatred as the one energy of its movement.” 
The ‘‘ enemy ”’ is no longer England, but our non- 
Catholic men of letters, denounced very absurdly as 
Pagans and Freemasons. Parliament meets presently, 
and it seems likely, unfortunately, that only indivi- 
dual voices in the Dail and Senate will be lifted against 
the Censorship Bill. The Protestant Churches in 
Ireland have made no pronouncement on the subject, 
and the Government will therefore be able to assert 
that no issue is involved bearing upon the religious 
neutrality which the Constitution imposes. As to Mr. 
De Valera and Fianna Fail, they are credited with a 
desire to tighten up the measure. The books and 
publications that may be suppressed under the Bill are 
those that inculcate ‘‘ principles contrary to public 
morality.”’ Some Republicans have scented danger 
in so large a phrase. The literature against which 
the Bill is directed is not, of course, political. But 
suppose that some future Minister of Justice should 
choose to regard printed apologies for political 
offences, for disloyalty to the State, or for agrarian 
violence as matter ‘‘ contrary to public morality.’’ He 
could put the Press of his opponents out of action at 
once. A virtuous legislature will, no doubt, amend the 
Bill to provide against this contingency. 


RESIDENTIAL 
By J. B. PRIESTLEY 


T first it seemed hard luck that our house 

should not be ready for us. After such a 

magnificent return to town, what an anti- 
climax to spend a week or two in an hotel! But 
now I cannot help thinking that this, after all, 
is the best approach. With a fortress of 
domesticity at our backs, we should have begun 
our life here by merely making raids on Vanity 
Fair, by rushing out, grabbing a bit of experience, 
and then hurrying back home with it. As it is, 
we have no home. I see these days at the hotel 
as a kind of little gateway, a darkish place, over- 
hung with foliage, where you may stand for a 
moment and catch a glimpse of the mad gala of 
life in town. The curtain is trembling and all its 
folds are brightening, but first there is a brief 
prelude for muted strings and muffled horns. 
Our stay here is the prelude. With a place of 
our own we should not have felt the same queer 
glow of anticipation. Besides, we should have 
been too real. Now, it is London that is real, 
and we are shadowy; and that, I maintain, is a 
good way to begin all over again. 

This is a residential hotel. You realize that 
at once when you talk to the manageress. Every 
profession or trade has its great phrase that comes 
so roundly and comfortingly to the speaker’s 
tongue. In the world of the theatre, for example, 
managers and others bring out their great phrase 
when they say they have Played To Capacity, 
and vaudeville artistes produce theirs when they 
announce that their act was so well received that 
it Stopped The Show. Ten minutes’ conversation 
with the manageress of this hotel left me in no 
doubt as to what the great phrase is in residential 
hotel circles; it arrived time after time, always in 
triumph and capital letters: Booked Right 
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Through The Winter. If manageresses of 
residential hotels ever hold a conference, I 
imagine that the hall will be decorated by a 
banner on which will be emblazoned in letters of 
crimson and gold—Booked Right Through The 
Winter. Spring, summer, autumn—what are 
these? Nothing; a few dreamy weeks of leaf 
and cloud; seasons so vague, so attenuated, that 
even the most opulent retired tea-planter, in search 
of a permanent south bedroom and corner table 
in the dining-room, could not book right through 
them. But Winter—that grand bulk of weeks 
and months—ah, what a thick, heavy, solid 
season !—and how delightful to see good guests, 
quiet maiden ladies and jolly grey-haired 
bachelors, all with suitcases stuffed with preference 
shares, booking right through, spiring their way 
from October to April! 

It follows that we ourselves are nothing here. 
Surrounded as we are by people who have Booked 
Right Through The Winter or may do so at any 
moment, we are mere outlines of human beings. 
Our beds must be made and our rooms tidied; 
food must be placed before us; but on our forms 
and faces is not that steady light of B.R.T.T.W.: 
we are ghosts. And we feel like ghosts. Every- 
thing in the hotel conspires to rob us of any 
lingering traces of substantial humanity. I have 
no desire to complain of the place, which is, I 
have no doubt, one of the best residential hotels 
in town. It is clean and comfortable. In place 
of the usual ironmonger’s assistant or retired 
cloakroom attendant, a chef is employed in the 
kitchen. The lighting arrangements are such 
that you can read in bed and see your face in the 
mirror. There are three large public rooms, and 
they have an adequate supply of armchairs, card 
tables, ash trays, to say nothing of wireless sets 
and the grand piano, the gramophone, and the 
ping-pong table. What more could a guest, even 
a B.R.T.T.W., require? 

Strange as it may appear, however, I. 
must confess that I for one cannot sit in any 
of these rooms for more than ten minutes. 
They are rooms that demand proudly to 
be thoroughly inspected when you are first 
looking over the hotel, but once you are a guest 
they do not ask you to sit in them. Indeed, 
they contrive to resent your presence. You can 
sit on the edge of one of their huge armchairs, 
waiting for somebody, but that is all. If you try 
to settle down, you find after five minutes or so 
that you are so uneasy you are compelled to get 
up and walk about or try another room. The 
walls, the carpets, the empty chairs, these things 
stare at you, ask one another what you are doing 
there, and finally tell you to go. You feel as if 
you had sneaked into the window of a furniture 
shop and were sitting in one of the chairs there. 
I have yet to see a card on one of the card tables, 
and the only time I left a little ash in one of 
the ash trays I hurried out the moment afterwards, 
like a man who had just committed sacrilege. 

Sometimes there are people in these three public 
rooms. In the smoking room, which has as much 
chill leather in it as any club in London, I have 
seen three men talking in a corner. I have 


caught them there three times now, and each time 
they appeared to be talking about laundry shares. 
What a staggering creative artist there must be 


for three men in a corner of a smoking room, we 
might rack our brains for six months and then 
not light on one so strange. Shares, or laundries 
—yes; but not laundry shares. In the drawing. 
room, I once caught two dim middle-aged women 
sitting very close together and whispering, and 
on another occasion I found a young girl there, 
standing in front of the piano and idly picking 
out a tune with one or two fingers. She was 
obviously not a guest at the hotel, not of British 
birth and parentage, and very reckless. It jg 
the foreigners who grapple with these rooms, | 
have actually seen two Germans playing ping. 
pong in the third room, and making nearly ag 
much noise as they did in the dining-room. And 
last Sunday I heard an incredible din in this 
ping-pong chamber and discovered that it was 
being made by a party of about fifteen members 
of some Latin race. They had put two tables 
together and were apparently holding a family 
conference round them. They ranged from a 
little old gentleman, who looked like a gnome 
pretending to be an Italian Senator, to various 
lemon-coloured chits in their early teens. They 
were all talking at once and they were all enjoying 
themselves. The Latin races must be curiously 
insensitive to atmosphere, though possibly three 
generations and fifteen of you are able to create 
an atmosphere of your own. 

Perhaps if there were fifteen of us, we could do 
something ; but there are not, and we are ghosts, 
I have heard myself referred to, by members of 
the staff here, as ‘‘ Number Twenty-Three,” and 
it never occurred to me to resent it. I feel like 
Number Twenty-Three. I have no possessions 
beyond a suitcase of clothes and a little shelf of 
brushes, razors, and the like. I have no place 
of my own, for you cannot call a bedroom such 
a place. I am surrounded by people whose names 
and histories I do not know, just as if I were at 
the theatre or sitting in a bus. The waitress who 
brings me my food is pleasant and attentive, but 
if I were to drop dead in the street to-morrow she 
would not care a rap and within a day or 9 
would be putting a slice of turbot or a cutlet in 
front of another Twenty-Three. The chamber 
maid only knows me as so much luggage and 
litter, a little different from the luggage and 
litter of the last Twenty-Three. The porter sets 
me as a possible five bob. The manageress 
hardly sees me at all, for what am I, with my mere 
fortnight or so, but a midge compared with the 
giant creatures who have booked Right Through 
The Winter? And how many of these creatures 
are there in all the residential hotels of London? 

I think about them and am lost in a sad wonder. 
What epics of personal history have dwindled 
into breakfast, lunch, tea, dinner, bed, a south 
room, a corner table, in these places! You make 
your little pile or come into your own or Wil 
through, do something final and heroic, and thet 
you find yourself a perpetual guest, honoured 1 
doubt in the office, respected by the servants, 
but leading a spectral life. Nobody wants 1 
hear what a trial Aunt Hilda was before sit 
finally died and left you all her money. Nobody 
wants to hear your stories of India or Burma 
China. How easy it must be to die in thet 
places !—just a matter of not getting up o¢ 


behind reality ! 


If you and I had to find a topic 


morning, of slipping away and booking right 
through a million winters. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


q The Editor o 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on tters of 
public interest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for 
the opinions themselves and the manner of their expression. 

q Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach him on Tuesday. 


FOLLY AT THE FOREIGN OFFICE 

SIR—Thank you for your magnificent . article, 
‘Folly at the Foreign Office.’ You express the 
view of most of the inarticulate rank and file of the 
Conservative Party. 

I am, etc., 
Mary WESTFELDT 
Caroline Cottage, St. Edmund’s Green, 
Southwold 


SIR,—As you say, the Government’s recent foreign 
policy has not a friend outside the Foreign Office 
and the Cabinet—and by this time, I should think, 
few in those places either. It would be far more 
damaging to the Government in the long run to hold 
one’s tongue over this matter, than to warn them 
candidly what the country is thinking. The General 
Election is only a few months off and the prospects 
of a Government victory have certainly not been 
enhanced by this ridiculous and dangerous muddle 
over the Anglo-French Pact. Fortunately the public 
memory is short and by next spring other things 
will have happened to take the attention of the 
electorate off this blunder. But the Government would 
do well to take to heart the lesson of their mistake 
and of the almost unanimous feeling in the country 
against them in what you rightly term their ‘‘ pro- 
vincial ’’ foreign policy. 

There is no feeling of hostility to France in this 
matter. England does not want to impair the friend- 
ship which has happily existed between the two 
nations since the entente ended our splendid isolation 
in the early years of the century. But that friend- 
ship can be maintained unimpaired without conclud- 
ing secret or semi-secret agreements with her which 
endanger our relations with other countries and par- 
ticularly with America. If the agreement is, as the 
Government have persisted in telling us (it is all they 
have told us), nothing more than a purely technical 
affair of tonnage and gunnage, then it is all the more 
scandalous that so relatively unimportant and depart- 
mental a matter should be allowed to have interfered 
with our foreign relations. It is madness to leave 
foreign policy to a committee of admirals. 

It seems that this stupid business is to maintain 
its character to the bitter and humiliating end. The 
tragi-comedy of the repeated semi-revelations and 
pseudo-revelations, the rumours and denials and 
inspired leakages have been followed by the wholly 
comic episode of the arrest and expulsion of a Hearst 

representative in Paris. And still the Govern- 
ment are maintaining their self-imposed and inexplic- 
able silence. The sooner we are told the truth, the 
Whole truth and nothing but the truth about this 
miserable Pact, the sooner we and the world will be 
able to begin forgetting it. As it is, the thing is per- 
petually on our minds, and, like all worries, it grows. 
Will not the Government, even at this late hour, do 
What it is in their power to do to relieve the strain? 

I am, etc., 


Bristol HERBERT THRESHER 


WILD ANIMALS IN CAPTIVITY 
SIR,—Like your two correspondents who have 
expressed their gratitude, I also feel grateful to you 
your recent advocacy of the cause of captive wild 
animals, and more especially because to-day the 
fumber of papers in which any generous sentiment 
of that kind can be found is so sadly restricted. 


the Saturpay Review welcomes the free 


While undoubtedly there is an increasing number 
of those to whom the thought of confining wild animals 
for the pleasure of mankind is repugnant, there is a 
reluctance to challenge conventional opinion and the 
strongly entrenched position of those who conduct 
the traffic in wild animals under the pretext of kindli- 
ness towards their fellow-men and behind the egis 
of science. 

There must also be many who observe with some- 
thing akin to disgust the tone adopted by a section 
of the Press when describing the mopings, ailments, 
and deaths of these unhappy victims of human 
inhumanity, for it is customary to write of them in a 
playful, humorous vein, as though their sufferings 
were a subject not to be dwelt upon seriously, but 
with a touch of light mirthfulness. 

I am, etc., 
E. St. Gzorce Betts 

24 Ombersley Road, Birmingham 


PROVINCIAL ART SHOWS 

SIR,—I am much obliged to you for inserting my 
letter about provincial art shows in your issue of 
October 6, and for sending me a copy of the 
SaturRDAY REviEw for that date. Sir Frank Dicksee, 
P.R.A., has opened the Guildford Art Exhibition 
recently, and his remarks there are worthy to be 
printed for circulation as propaganda. I understand 
that a skating rink is to be built in Richmond, and 
one might believe that such a building might have 
space for art exhibitions as an extra attraction. 

I feel a kind of helpless anguish when confronted 
with the inertness of people of taste and education in 
this matter. So much more might be done, and so 
easily, if only the principle is once accepted that it is 
a disgrace to any town not to have some place for 
current exhibitions. Permanent collections do not 
excite the lively interest that is inseparable from 
frequent changes. 

I am, etc., 
Epwarp URWICK 

11 Old Deer Park Gardens, 

Richmond 


MODERN POETRY 

SIR,—One wonders whether the attitude of the 
average intellectual towards modern poetry is not 
rather unjust. Recently I had cause to concern 
myself with the selection of poetry for a small library, 
and was horrified at the opposition with which any 
scheme for purchasing ‘‘ modern stuff’’ was met. 
‘* It is complete nonsense,’’ they informed me, and 
on my proceeding to prove (with quotations from 
De La Mare, Yeats, Wolfe and others) that modern 
poetry is not ‘‘ complete nonsense,’’ they squashed 
me with the remark, ‘‘ Ah, yes, but these are 
exceptions to the rule !’’ 

Of course one could not argue. Here was a dead- 
lock : but surely, Sir, a rule with so many beautiful 
and truthful exceptions can hardly itself be true. 

I am, etc., 
Bradford Esmonp BELL 


DR. JOHNSON AND COMPETITION 134 


SIR,—Here is a curious coincidence. Just after 
reading the notice of your Literary Competition No. 
134 I happened to open a volume of Dr. Johnson’s 
Works at the very page where he gives two trans- 
lations of ‘ Lines written under a Print of Persons 
skaiting,’ the lines being those of your Competition. 

His second attempt, which he calls ‘ Impromptu,’ 
is the better of the two and runs thus: 

O’er crackling ice, o’er gulphs profound 
With nimble glide the skaiters play ; 

O’er treach’rous Pleasure’s flow’ry ground 
Thus lightly skim, and haste away. 

Like most of your competitors, he skims over 
‘* n’appuyez pas ”’ in the last line (** nor rashly stay ”” 
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might have served), but the lines are terse and 
vigorous, and he makes fine play with his vowel 
sounds. As for ‘‘ gulphs,’’ it is glorious. Who but 
he would have thought of ‘‘ gulphs ’’? 
I am, etc., 
Haye Leigh, Derby O. H. T. DupLey 
THE THREE G’s 
Three Geralds admiration sue 
In one good SaturDay REVIEW. 
There’s Gerald Gould, who writes on ‘ Ships,’ 
Which treats of sundered lives and lips. 
Then mark a prize by Gerald Barry; 
I bet that verse and letter marry. 
And there’s a third called Gerald Bulleit, 
Whose name may rhyme with bull or gullet, 
I know not—but his conscience flames 
At shades of Malory and James; 
While as for Gibbon, Arnold Bennett, 
The stuff sent in was just like rennet, 
Pale curdled echoes—Hail then Belloc, 
The dux in epigram or lyric: 
O nothing made me feel so short 
As reading his high-brow report. 
O Gerald—Gerald—Geralds Three 
The Sarurpay’s strange Trinity ! 
** A SINCERE ADMIRER OF THE 
SaturDAy Review ’ ”’ 


THE THEATRE 
ATMOSPHERICS 


By Ivor BROWN 


Thunder on the Left. Adapted by Richard Pryce from the 
novel by Christopher Morley. Kingsway Theatre. 
Water. By Mollie Marshall-Hole. ‘‘Q ” Theatre. 


HAVE not read Mr. Morley’s novel of the children 
] who, reversing the procedure of Peter Pan, hastily 

wished themselves into the adult state and had 
occasion to repent at leisure. At least I suppose that 
this was the matter of the novel, which I am told is 
rather more explicit than the play. Playgoers cannot 
be expected to supplement the cost of their seats by 
the cost of the novel in order to help themselves 
through the somewhat misty country of Mr. Pryce’s 
play. In any case drama must face dramatic criticism 
on its own merits. The piece depends on our faith 
in the possibility of personal ‘‘ projection ’’; young 
Martin Richmond, the happy child, projects himself 
into the future and either is, or sees, George Rich- 
mond, the unhappy husband. Joyce, young Martin’s 
friend, also co-operates in the wish that is rewarded 
and becomes Joyce Clyde, who troubles the married 
life of Richmond. Then there is another troubled and 
troubling spirit, the Martin whom Mrs. George Rich- 
mond idealizes; presumably he is the George of her 
dreams. No wonder that the ‘‘ Little Old House by 
the Sea’’—did Mr. Morley give it such a fearful 
name ?—was perplexingly haunted on that sultry day 
with its thunder in the air and its hints of human 
calamity to come. 

There is delicate work in this play. Its intricate 
pattern would easily and fruitfully bear a second study 
and I should not be surprised if this piece became one 
of those successes owning special armies of devotees 
who boast to each other of the number of times they 
have seen their favourite. It is probably too austere 
in its workmanship to attract the sentimentalists to 
whom any play about childhood is a good play and to 
whom any scene described as ‘‘ a Little Old House 
by the Sea ’’ is frankly irresistible. These fanciers of 
lush and easy emotionalism will be dreadfully disap- 
pointed if they imagine that they can leave their wits 
in the cloak-room and have a good evening’s wallow 
in a bath of Barrie-and-cream. Mr. Morley does not 


work that way, and any concessions which Mr, Prigg 
has made to the melting mood are really trivial. Thy 
lazy playgoer cannot expect to gloat only over the 
chirruping of the little eyases and to have no more 
exercise than the clapping of them tyrannically; fe 
has to bring his mind into action and be prepared fo 
a touch of Pirandellian metaphysics. 

If Mr. Morley’s main purpose was to restate th 
familiar view that childhood is happy and manhood 
is not, I am prepared to admire the ingenuity of his 
pleading while reserving my right to vote against him 
on the whole issue. Whether we are closer to oy 
immortal essence at the age of three than at the age 
of thirty, I do not know; I cannot remember hay; 
experienced any jot of those intimations which gay 
Wordsworth his great ode; indeed, all I can reggh 
‘lect about the ‘‘ shades of the prison-house ’’ was tha 
they definitely dispersed as the years went by. Tp 
be at a boarding-school has its pleasures for mos, 
but they are the pleasures of companionship, of shar. 
ing and evading the common restrictions whic 
seemed themselves to be stupid and vexatious. Th 
more intense pleasures of boyhood were the pleasures 
of adolescence; they might be occasioned only by the 
first cigarette; they might be the fruit of the firs 
reading of forbidden books. But the main point was 
the sense of manhood. Mr. Morley fully understands 
that aspiration to knock the Pan-creed out of the 
schoolroom, but he seemingly goes on to show that 
what is waiting round the corner is simply the dread. 
ful vision of Thomas Gray as he gazed upon the 
innocent bliss of young Etonians : 

These shall the fury Passions tear, 

The vultures of the mind, 
Disdainful Anger, pallid Fear, 
And Shame that skulks behind, 

Or pining love shall waste their youth 

Or jealousy with rankling tooth—— 
Perhaps, but what Gray failed to see was the most 
obvious thing in the world. Does jealousy never 
rankle in the nursery or the schoolroom? Cannot the 
school-colours lost provide the most terrible of tor 
tures and does not the nursery-party which has to bk 
missed because of a cold carry in its untasted cakes 
all the elements of tragedy unconditioned and abso 
lute? Moreover, why should passion always be maleé- 
cent and love a whining, pining mood of misery? 
The idea that fulfilment of desire is only possible in 
the playing-fields and that ecstasy withers when one is 
over eight is too ridiculous to need discussion. | 
can hardly think that Mr. Morley plans no more than 
to re-orchestrate the melancholy music of Gray’s; but 
the play which has come from his book implies it 
If I were composing a similar affair I could retort 
with similar inequity by showing the nursery only 
clamorous with anger and black with disappoint 
ments. The forward-leaping youngster would jump 
straight into grown-up bliss and find his new free 
dom and friendships to be the very form and fashion 
of delight. Nonsense? But no more nonsensical 
than Gray’s dithyramb over the felicitous ‘‘ fag ” and 
blithe, regardless runner on green fields. 

Let me here leave Mr. Morley’s philosophy to play- 
goers to unravel for themselves either by the 
alone or with the aid of Mr. Pryce. I can assufe 
them that, whether or not they approve the conclusion, 
they will enjoy the method. Mr. Harcourt Williams 
has produced the play with many sensitive sugge 
tions of bodefulness ; the spiritual sultriness occas! 
by the children’s daring wish and their leap into the 
future is made intensely actual. The company 1s 
chosen, from the children piping their songs of inne 
cence to the elders wan with love misplaced 
fretted with the futilities of a full experience. Honou™ 
able mention goes to Miss Angela Baddeley, 
Dorothy Golmes-Gore, Miss Muriel Aked, Mr. Laut 
ence Anderson and Mr. Bramwell Fletcher. 

The players are not often called upon now to be 
the abstracts and brief chronicles of the time, exce?! 
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in so far as the news of the day consists of Who’s 
Who on the Lido. The little social gossip is drama- 
tized until we are dizzied by the succession of chatter- 
pieces in which sexual infidelity is regarded as the onl 
career open to Englishmen. Mrs. Marshall-Hole has 
courageously attempted to put into dramatic form one 
of the essential social issues of our time, namely, the 
battle between expanding city and resisting country- 
side. Her subject is the annexation of the Lake 
District as Manchester’s cistern and the eviction of 
the Scarsdale family from an ancestral farm in order 
to turn their water-side land into a tank and their 
fell-sides into a swarming settlement of water-workers 
and engineers. Old Scarsdale is very much the noble 
savage of the Wordsworthian ideal and Mr. Fisher 
White gives to the part the voice and visage of a 
major prophet. The other side of the pastoral psy- 
chology is sharply presented by Mr. J. Hubert Leslie; 
he is the modern farmer with an eye on the main 
chance, which is ample compensation and a nice little 
business in supplying bread, beer, and bacon to the 
incoming army of water-workers. The play would be 
better if this sly fox had been given more chance to 
mock the old lion of Scarsdale. 

The authoress unfortunately lets her tale slide off 
the fell-side into the more ordinary kind of theatre. 
Scarsdale, in a touching faith that there can be only 
one engineer so cruel and so clever as to menace 
the Ole Man Beck and Mother Mere which are his 
tutelary deities, destroys the fellow and then, on 
learning that if you kill the city spy you may only 
be visited by the full strength of the city battalion, 
destroys himself also, thus leaving the foxy farmer 
to make all the hay. The actors struggled to be truly 
rural and provided us with a wonderful variety of 
non-urban accents, and Mr. Frederic Cooper main- 
tained for three acts a nervous headache which he had 
apparently collected as a life-sentence for once running 
away to Manchester. Neither in construction nor in 
dialogue is Mrs. Marshall-Hole an expert dramatist. 
But she deserves gratitude for writing about some- 
thing which is actual and important and for refusing 
to pad out her work with the bogus jocosities and 
farcical tea-parties of Mr. Phillpotts’s pastoral method. 


ART 


CONTEMPORARY EXHIBITIONS 
AND CONTEMPORARY ART 


By WALTER BAYES 


Aristide Maillol and the woodcuts of Mr. Eric Gill.  Goupil 


Gallery. 
Modern British Paintings. Colnaghi’s Gallery. 
French Water-colours. St. George’s Gallery. 


Paintings by Renoir. Independent Gallery. 
Venice International. 


MAILLOL is one of the most interesting of 
French sculptors and has not been shown 
emuch in this country, so that an exhibition 

of his work is welcome. It does not show him in any 
revolutionary guise, and indeed, he is one of the most 
traditional of the new school of artists—recalling (by 
the modesty and humility of his work—so free from 
sensationalism as to risk the reputation sometimes 
of dullness) that curious phenomenon among British 
sculptors, the late Havard Thomas. From my first 
acquaintance with M. Maillol’s work I had classed him 
as the leading devotee of the round as opposed to the 
Square plan. If I may repeat a rough but useful 
generalization, the square plan as a motive for 
sculpture obviously by its stressing of the idea of 
ion makes for dynamic activity. The round plan 

to which Chinese sculpture is so much addicted induces 
serenity—contemplation. The impression produced by 
this exhibition is that in this respect M. Maillol is 


singularly central and impartial, and one looks around 
in vain for any indication that he was ever a sculptor 
who could have been regarded as revolutionary. Not 
so clever as Rodin he is much more sane and more 
beautiful—his smaller bronzes in particular, such as 
Nos. 15 and 16, being delightfully compact in their 
use of a sturdily-built model: changes of dimension 
being so slight, changes of inner direction are the 
better thrown into prominence, and M. Maillol’s form 
is so deep-seated as to provide rich interest. 

The neighbourhood of Mr. Eric Gill’s accomplished 
woodcuts makes us half regret that the confrontation 
of M. Maillol’s very three-dimensional art with Mr. 
Gill’s sculpture-by-incision-of-trenches was not 
attempted. Perhaps, however, neither artist would 
entirely have gained by the comparison. 

There are two ideals, opposite but both sound, which 
may alternatively inspire an exhibition : the gladiatorial 
ideal which confronts one artist with another and the 
conservatory ideal which protects the artist you are 
showing from inconvenient comparisons and makes 
for that establishment of an atmosphere which a 
delicate art so often needs. Now it must always be 
difficult to provide exhibitions which will satisfy the 
gladiatorial ideal, and it is important that criticism 
should recognize this failure and in some degree pro- 
vide compensation if it is to satisfy the legitimate 
demand of the artist for a fair play he does not think 
he always gets. We all think that the work of ‘* Old 
Masters ” is estimated with a superstitious veneration 
which is by no means judicial (in less degree we 
suspect critics and art-dealers of a preference for Con- 
tinental over native painting) and there are mean 
spirits who suspect all critics, and rightly, of some 
slight partiality for this or that group of artists to the 
prejudice of others. When these wrongs to the unfor- 
tunate painter become apparent it is undesirable 
that the fact should be smoothed over from mere polite- 
ness. It was doubtless from politeness that the very 
poor collection of third-rate paintings recently 
bequeathed to the nation as the Iveagh collection was 
hailed by the Press as an exhibition of masterpieces. 
The unrecognized living painter might well bear that 
Press a grudge for so palpable a perversion of judg- 
ment. Rude on that occasion, I would be rude again 
to-day for a like motive, and declare that the collec- 
tion of works by Renoir at the Independenc Gallery 
has not a single work in it which, if shown in an 
ordinary mixed exhibition of modern pictures, would 
excite the slightest notice except, perhaps, for its 
inferiority. I challenge any capable painter (I care 
not how modern) to lay his hand on his heart and 
say that there is a canvas here which, if he found it 
on the floor among his own things, he would take 
the trouble to frame—or pick up, and I would adjure 
my brother critics, honest men enough if they were 
not so modest, to drop the habit of looking at the 
artist’s name and to look at the picture instead. 

This business of being hypnotized by what has been 
written about an artist—by the pomp of exhaustive 
cataloguing of his works, ponderous discussions as 
to their genuineness and so forth, has been carried 
to a terrible pitch. There are certain names which 
must not be mentioned save in awe. I have just 
returned from Venice. A lot of the Titians in Venice 
are deplorable, but pilgrims regularly make obeisance 
before them (scarcely noticing a superb picture 
alongside, because Cima is less famous than Titian). 
What is criticism for if it cannot occasionally call a 
halt to such nonsense? 

I have spoken of the difficulty of ‘‘ keeping the 
ring ’’ for a fair contest of strength and I am reminded 
that there have been complaints because the British 
Section of the Venice Exhibition was ‘‘ captured ”’ 
by the more modern movement. That in itself can 


hardly be regarded as unfair, because in the past 
these international affairs have been run so often by 
Royal Academicians, that this does but rectify the 
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balance. Moreover, though the control of the exhibi- 
tion by an art critic (art critics as a class have already 
influence enough) has been criticized, there is something 
to be said for it. Your member of the London Group 
never sees the exhibition at the Royal Academy—nor 
your Academician that of the London Group. The art 
critic does at least see everything that is going, and 
perhaps is the only man that does—except Bourlet’s 
scene-shifters, whom I should no more trust than Mr. 
Konody. Moreover, the ‘‘ capture’’ of the exhibi- 
tion by the younger wing was not peculiar to the 
British section, but was complete everywhere and as 
an object lesson hardly to be regretted. I am bound 
to add that, personally, I thought the effect dis- 
astrous, eloquent of the degradation of the art of 
oil-painting, which has been the result of the recent 
war of liberation. Monotony, meagreness of content, 
lack of interest in a word, was the final result upon 
the mind—everywhere; the same little people soon 
exhausted, incapable of sustained effort. 

This deterioration is not much to be observed in 
the sculpture nor, perhaps because it has not been 
in the past so serious an art, is it noticeable in modern 
water-colours. Such a little collection as is now 
showing at the St. George’s Gallery must be admitted 
to be an improvement on the old-fashioned water- 
colour exhibition of commerce. The ‘ Nu Debout’ 
(51) of M. F. Masereel is technically rather remark- 
able in its energetic use of a singularly treacherous 
material which never seems to give its exponents time 
to think. It is because of this that most water-colours 
look as though they had ‘‘ happened.” This and cer- 
tain others of M. Masereel’s drawings do look as 
though they are what he meant them to be. 

At Colnaghi’s Gallery, the best pictures are Mr. 
Philip Connard’s ‘ Dieppe ” (11) and Mr. A. Newton’s 
‘ Portland Place.’ I have not hitherto thought Mr. 
Connard’s beach pictures up to his true form, but he 
seems to be beginning to find his feet with subject 
matter not so readily lending itself to traditional com- 
position as the woodland glades through which he 
followed Boucher with a wise, though, I suspect, sub- 
conscious resolution, never quite to catch him. Still in 
pursuit of the gladiatorial ideal, I would like to see a 
first-rate Connard of that period hung between a 
Boucher and a Fragonard (cannot the Royal Academy 
take up this task of justifying modern art by such 
an occasional happy comparison?) and it seems quite 
absurd that we cannot see Mr. Newton’s ‘ Portland 
Place’ alongside of a Canaletto. 

Not perhaps the Canaletti at the National Gallery ; 
they, hanging as they do in the country which has 
rather noticeably defamed him, are among the great 
pictures of the world and would be severe even on 
this admirable follower. But I saw the Canaletto 
that had fetched the ‘‘ top price” the other day and 
really it deserved most of the things Ruskin said, and 
Mr. Newton’s charming work might stand that com- 
parison very well. 

I wish, too, that Academicians were not so modest. 
Here is a body of artists presumably capable of 
thinking for themselves in a painter-like way. Yet 
they organize exhibitions of the Flemish School, the 
Dutch School, just as if they were well-brought-up 
young men from Oxford organizing extension lectures. 
On the principle of ‘‘ creating a favourable atmos- 
phere,’’ what had Rubens or Vandyck to say to the 
Flemish primitives or the primitives to say to them, 
except tart things? So, if we are to be shown this 
Christmas the little Dutch masters (and what more 
salutary for our present needs?), why drag in Rem- 
brandt or Hals? Rather, while we are in the mood for 
such things, give us Chardin and certain interiors 
by Ingres. I saw a lovely Gravelot the other day in 
a London house. Hogarth is, perhaps, too great for 
such company, but there is Canaletto, a shade less 
great—but then, are there any more Canaletti like 
those in the National Gallery? 


LITERARY COMPETITIONS—137 
Set By LEsTER RALPH 


In order to introduce further variety into the 
Literary Competitions, and to give competitors an 
opportunity to show their own ideas of what a good 
competition should be and to judge each other’s work, 
we have invited a few of those who have been most 
frequently successful in the past to set a competition 
themselves. The first of these, by Mr. Lester Ralph, 
is printed below. 


A. Addison has been confronted with a contribution 
from Miss Gertrude Stein for publication in his paper; 
he devotes not more than two hundred and fifty words 
of the ‘ Spectator’ to his reasons for rejecting the 
manuscript. We offer a First Prize of Two Guineas 
and a Second Prize of Half a Guinea for the most 
convincing parodies of his article. 


B. We offer a First Prize of One Guinea and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for a fragment 
(mercifully restricted to twenty lines) of an Ode in the 
manner of Dryden, celebrating the Power of Jazz. 


RULES 


i. All envelopes must be marked LITERARY, followed by 
the number of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, and 
addressed to the Editor, The Saturpay Review, 9 
Street, London, W.C.2 (e.g., this week: LITERARY 138%, 
or LITERARY 137s). 


ii. Typescript is not essential, provided the writing is 
legible, but competitors must use one side of the paper only. 
Pen-names may be employed if desired. 

iii, Where a word limit is set, every fifty words must be 
marked off by competitors on their MSS. 


iv. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves to himself 
the right to print in part or in whole any matter sent in for 
competition, whether successful or not. MSS. cannot be 
returned. Competitors failing to comply with any of the 
rules will be disqualified. Should the entries submitted be 
adjudged undeserving of award the Editor reserves the right 
to withhold a prize or prizes. 


Entries must reach the Editor addressed according 
to the rules, not later than by the first post on 
Monday, October 22, 1928. The results will be 
announced in the issue of October 27. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 135 
Set spy GERALD BARRY 


A. We offer a First Prise of Two Guineas and 
a Second Prize of Half a Guinea for an original lync 
beginning : 


Bid me good-bye before high summer passes. 


B. We offer a First Prise of One Guinea and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for an Epigram, in 
prose or verse, on a love letter returned to the sender 
through the dead letter office, marked ‘ Address 
unknown.” 


REPORT FROM MR. GERALD BARRY 


135A. It is evidently a dangerous game to incite 
readers of the SaturpDay to verse: I had no idea ther 
were so many incipient poets at large. Of the 
prodigious quantity of entries sent in I was quickly 
able to discard a number that did not comply with the 
conditions. Several were without rhyme; for others 
I could discover no particular reason. One comr 
petitor could not even copy the first line out correctly: 
Within the zone of competence but still outside that 
of compliance were several more who _ hopefully 
submitted contributions variously described 
drawing-room song,’’ ‘‘ ballad,” ‘ satire,’’ and 9° 
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Some of these were not bad, but competitors 
would save themselves and the harassed judge a good 
deal of pains if they would read the rules and con- 
ditions of a problem before embarking on their enter- 
prise. I admit 1 enjoyed the entry that ran: 


Bid me good-bye before high summer passes, 
The winter evenings are a-comin’ on. 
You’re Al for a picnic in the grasses, 
But I can’t face the winter with you, John. 


—but it isn’t a lyric, which happens to be what I 
asked for. But when all such had been swept aside 
there remained a formidable mass of verse, most of 
which reached a high level of ability, and the business 
of conscientiously sorting them out has been difficult 
and prolonged. The majority of the favourites 
curiously failed this time to make a good showing, 
though one or two normally high up in the betting 
stayed well until near the post. Tattenham Corner 
saw but eleven of the huge field still in the running. 
James Hall had an original idea, but did not produce 
quite the requisite standard of technique to sustain it. 
E. S. Goodwill spoilt his chances by suggesting that 
“red, ripened apples ’’ fall from the bough in high 
summer. Damon invoked his Alma Mater, ending an 
original effort thus : 


Wondering, maybe, what your Honours’ class is, 
Or what Commem. will bring you... ! Well, one sigh, 
One toast, and then with merry clink of glasses, 

Bid me good-bye. 


I should have liked to see this take a prize, but the 
“golden lads and lasses ’’ of the second verse were 
hardly up to specification. If the rest of Philip 
Hodge’s poem had been equal to his second stanza, 
he, too, would have been strongly in the running : 


Bid me good-bye before the bird’s song dieth, 
And he with sober thought has saved his breath 

To count the berries where the hawthorn flieth 
A ruddy flag against the wind of death. 


Sylvia Groves could not quite sustain the excellence 
of her theme, which was perhaps more genuinely 
poetic than that of any other of the verses received, 
but she deserves special mention for this and for a 
beautiful last line. This competitor and Elizabeth 
Cluer, whose effort is one of the few in which some- 
thing approaching ‘o genuine passion was discernible, 
are proxime accessunt. At the end of what the 
reporters call a gruelling race, Alice Herbert is first 
past the post, followed, a couple of lengths behind, 
by Welch, whose succinctness stood him in good 
stead. Others honourably mentioned are Ojosan, 
M. H. Tattersall, Midory, Gordon Daviot (a weak last 
line!), Margot Mackillop Brown, Major Brawn, and 
Frank Buckland. I may add that I started out with 
the idea of disqualifying every entry that mentioned 
roses or rhymed ‘‘ grasses’ with ‘‘ passes,’’ but at 
an early stage was forced by sheer weight of numbers 
to abandon my position. 


FIRST PRIZE 


Bid me good-bye before high summer passes, 
Before the falling of the secret flower, 

Before the death that slips between the grasses 
Strike at the heart of one enchanted hour. 


Take with you this, that I and you have known them, 
Touched their strange shores, the islands of the 
blest. 
Ah, shall we wait for Wisdom to disown them— 
One sweet lie more to perish with the rest? 


Let the night hide them and the past enfold them 
Safe from our sight, the vision and the gleam. 
Belovéd, human eyes can never hold them; 
Love is immortal only in a dream. 


Auice HERBERT 


SECOND PRIZE 


Bid me good-bye before high summer passes, 
Before the falling of the rose’s flame— 

Bid me good-bye—let not love go more dimly, 
More slowly than love came. 


We dare not challenge autumn with our glory— 
Bid me good-bye before high summer goes— 
We are too wise in seasons, who remember 
The bare stalk of the rose. 
WELCH 


135B. For this, again, there was an intimidating 
number of entries, but fortunately—being, or intend- 
ing to be, epigrams—they were inclined to brevity. 
They ranged from the wholly flippant to the wholly 
sentimental, with a goodly middle block of the right 
stuff. G. M. Graham had the real touch : 


I realize (though not without a pang) 
That Cupid’s dart may be a boomerang. 


—but was perhaps a little too obvious: anyway, five 
other competitors were infected with the same germ, 
so all of them had to be put out of the running. Of 
the more poetical efforts Q. Q. Q.’s was the best, but 
not quite sharp enough for an epigram. Charles 
Gray made good play with ‘‘ missing the male,’’ and 
others who deserve honourable mention with him 
include Percy Lee, Michael Holland, Lord Sudley, 
G. Rostrevor Hamilton, E. V. B., P. R. Laird, 
H. Arthur. A number of cynics regarded the return 
of the letter as a blessing not even in disguise : 


A happy sequel—to decamp 

And leave no trace of destination ; 
Lost is a lover, lost a stamp, 

And lost a rash infatuation. 


As I had expected, the great majority of entries were 
in verse, but there was a fair sprinkling of brave souls 
who dared the rigours of prose, two or three not 
unsuccessfully. A verse epigram is not really in the 
same kind as a prose epigram, but I have judged each 
in its own genre, though in awarding the second prize 
to James Hall I have given him an extra mark for 
avoiding the temptation of metre. SaTurDay com- 
petitors take so much more readily to the verse form 
that it seems proper to encourage the others. The 
first prize goes to H. C. M. Both these entries are 
crisp and clever, which are two of the attributes of the 
epigram, even if they lack grace. G. Rostrevor 
Hamilton just doesn’t get a prize, being a shade long- 
winded. 


FIRST PRIZE 


Cupid’s accounted clever. Yes— 
But now and then he lacks address. 
H. C. M. 


SECOND PRIZE 


Ah, well, perhaps ’tis better that you should burn 
than that I should marry. 


James 


{ Mr. Gerald Gould is away; he will resume his 
contributions next month. 


{ We regret that it should again be necessary to 
warn competitors in our Literary and Acrostic 
competitions that solutions which reach us later than 
the time specified in the rules cannot be considered. 
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F there has ever been a full and satisfactory 

biography of Marryat, it has never come my way; 

and, indeed, all I know of his life, apart from 
what may be found in his novels, consists of a few 
anecdotes and a few official facts. One of the anec- 
dotes gives a very agreeable impression of Marryat 
after his retirement from the sea. In the interests of 
discipline, it appears, he would once a week parade 
his children and review in naval martinet style their 
conduct. The good would then be given gifts as a 
reward for their goodness, the naughty gifts in con- 
solation for rebuke, and the outraged governess a 
gift to reconcile her to this system. There is another 
story of his waking up at night and suddenly decid- 
ing that'Austria or Hungary was the country in which 
to make a fortune, and trying to persuade his brother 
to set out with him for that Eldorado before dawn. 
There are some anecdotes of him as a farmer: he 
was convinced that sailors always made good farmers, 
and proved it by producing fowls at about five pounds 
each and vegetables at their weight in silver. And 
there are two stories about him and flogging, 
illuminating in their contradiction. William IV 
stopped his promotion because he had written against 
flogging; but when he stood for Parliament and was 
asked by a voter whether he would in any circum- 
stances countenance such brutal punishment, he 
offered to flog his prospective constituent. 


* 
* * 


These are things out of a very hazy memory, but 
I fear what I am about to say of his books will spring 
from almost as vague a foundation. He is not only 
read in popular form but collected; one bookseller in 
London seems always to be acquiring and vending 
complete sets of Marryat; and I have found him in the 
glory of one of the finest modern bindings ever seen 
by me. But he is not inevitably read by my tribe. He 
is not one of those primary writers or one of those 
consummate artists to whom one reverts for one’s 
own pleasure every few months, and he does not 
inevitably lie in the way of the literary journalist as 
part of his work. To be frank, there is another 
reason for loss of touch with him. There has been 
done for him on a small scale what was done in the 
*seventies and ’eighties on a vast scale for Dickens. 
For some twenty years a leader-writer on the Daily 
Telegraph was required to quote or to” allude to 
Dickens in every article; there was never a journalistic 
school which positively insisted on citation of Marryat 
in and out of season, but the abounding Philistines 
of the plain-shrewd-British-public type liked to work 
him in whenever they could. Dickens, Marryat, 
Surtees were made a nuisance by various classes of 
writers of that period in which George Augustus Sala 
was a great man, Burnand the coming humorist, and 
someone or other the perfect writer on the sporting 
life. One recoils from the works of such people unless 
one is very robust indeed. 


Of course, the accident of being much admired by 
the worst judges does not harm a great writer with 
any sane critic. But the lesser writers are not proof 
against damage, and he who has “ subbed 2 the copy 
of survivors of the palmy days of English journalism, 
deleting Dickens and Marryat and Surtees, though 
‘he may remain loyal to the very great man becomes 
disinclined to read the small men so tiresomely thrust 
upon him. The remedy is to revive the memories of 
‘boyhood, when one read Marryat in solitude and with 
great pleasure. Looking back, one sees that he 
‘belonged, by virtue of many of his most telling quali- 
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ties, to the family of Smollett, and by reason of other 
qualities to the physical high spirits school of which 
such still smaller writers as the lively Smedley were 
members. The somewhat brutal hold on fact was of 
the eighteenth century, some of the vivacity was of 
the high jinks early nineteenth-century group. 


* 
* * 


Now the high jinkers mostly give normal people a 
headache. There are persons who voluntarily, and 
at high cost, for the illustrations are coveted, read 
that knock-me-down stuff by Pierce Egan, whose only 
redeeming feature in my weak eyes was having a 
nephew, a London restaurateur of some repute, with 
the surprising name of Pentecost. But the one work 
of art that came out of a brawling that may have 
begun with the intellectual excuse of Christopher 
North in Edinburgh, but was mostly vulgar roister- 
ing in London, was the gay, inconsequent eulogy of 
boxing by that charming creature John Hamilton 
Reynolds, the friend of Keats. In Marryat the 
boisterousness is casually subservient to his real busi- 
ness as a novelist, and it is sometimes very well done, 
but it is not by it that he kept one reading when one 


did read him. 
* 


* * 


It was by a kind of very human glow, a quick identi- 
fication of himself with his characters. There is no 
anecdote to show that he laughed and cried with his 
people as the elder Dumas did, but he must have done 
so. He put an immense deal of himself into them, not 
merely because they were seamen and he had been a 
naval officer. He lived with them, and the brutality 
ceased to matter through the warmth of that sympathy, 
and the faults of style were no more to be heeded than 
the slips in the eager speech of a warm-hearted, 
vividly-amused or excited speaker. He was good 
reading for boys where Smollett is bad reading, and 
no one can ever have been brutalized by him. 


* 
* * 


Character and episode, not plot and a steady view 
of whole lives, are the concern of Marryat, though in 
‘ Japhet’ there is both a plot and unity of feeling, 
of which latter there is even more in ‘ Snarleyow.’ 
Character, I have said, but I should rather say char- 
acters. That is in the English tradition which cul- 
minated with Dickens, and in this way Marryat may 
be regarded as a link between Smollett and Dickens, 
though in generous grotesque he never approaches 
the more vital humorist. His English is nearer 
Smollett’s than anyone else’s, rather more careless, 
but uncorruptive in diction, clear and brisk, some- 
times of a surprising vigour, and a very good 
medium for his matter. It is not that he has 
that instinct for style which has often been 
possessed by men of action; we are not to look 
for those astonishing and inevitable phrases which 
we find in Wellington, and of which ‘‘ The Duke 1 
much exposed to poets” may be the very finest. 
But Marryat is full of his subject, and the warmth 
with which he writes guards him against trickery and 


pretentiousness. 
* 


Dickensians can doubtless tell us when and how 
often Dickens read Marryat, but we do not need any 
information from them to see whence Dickens got 
a certain kind of abrupt dialogue. But there 1s 0 
occasion to promote him to historical importance 4 
founder of a school. It is enough that in his kind of 


work he has had no superior, and only one rival, 
Michael Scott, author of ‘ Tom Cringle’s Log. pe 
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REVIEWS 
A LITTLE CLASSIC 


By Epwarp SHANKS 


Memoirs of a Fox-hunting Man. 
Gwyer. 7s. 6d. 


HIS book has caused no small amount of 
speculation among its readers. Who wrote it? 
js it truth or fiction? The answer to the first of these 
questions was fairly obvious and is now confirmed. It 
is Mr. Siegfried Sassoon. As to the other question, | 
reply: Mainly truth, but neither all truth nor all the 
wuth. And speculation here is in place, for on the 
results of such an analysis one’s opinion of the book 
will very largely depend. ° 
The alteration of names one takes, in an unsigned 
work, for granted. So, too, does one take those 
contradictions and obvious misstatements of historical 
fact which are apt to creep in when an author writes 
down his recollections without having undertaken the 
responsibility of a strictly accurate record. Here one 
finds a yeomanry trooper, who returns from the South 
African war in time to take part in a cricket match 
in which the over (the author goes out of his way to 
tell us) consists of five balls. Since the six-ball over 
was introduced only a few months after the South 
African war began, this would seem to suggest an 
exceedingly brief campaign. 

The point is not quite so trivial as it may at first 
sight appear. The error occurs in the earlier part of 
the book, during which, I surmise, the author’s 
intention was more fictional than it afterwards became. 
The methods of ‘‘ the Higher Criticism ” reveal here 
a running-together, almost certainly intentional, of 
recollections of two different matches. This confirms 
my impression, derived from considerations of style 
and construction, that the author set out to write a 
novel, autobiographical, to be sure, in its foundations, 
but still a novel, with a definite pattern and almost 
with a definite plot. As he proceeded, however, sheer 
delight in his recollections of the truth overcame him, 
and the pattern disappeared. From that point the 
book, which to begin with is rather disappointing, 
vastly improves. One could wish that the first two 
hundred pages or so were other than they are, but 
the remainder, with its fresh convincingness, its 
increasing serenity in a definite mental attitude, and, 
not least, its joyous descriptions of enjoyable 
experiences ought to become (I say this with 
difidence) a classic of the hunting-field, and (this with 
less diffidence) a little classic of autobiography. 

The change is largely in tone, but it is an essential 
change. The heroes of novels written in the first 
person are almost always rather damped creatures, 
creatures of fears, shames and failures. Most human 
beings are fundamentally (even if, sometimes, only 
secretly) of profound modesty. Their good qualities 
are to them a distant, hazy country uncertainly 
glimpsed from not often climbed heights of achieve- 
Ment. Their bad qualities become, by frequent 
examination, as familiar as the first fields outside their 
doors. It is not surprising, then, that the novelist, 
engaged in the difficult process of consciously creating 
something which is not quite fact out of the raw 
Material provided by fact, should concentrate on what 
he thinks that he really knows — those elements in 
himself on which he has constantly brooded because 
he has thought them unsatisfactory. 

The author of this book, so long as he is deliberately 
Writing a novel, sets himself down as something of a 
muff, sometimes almost as an daf. The boy shows 
little or no sign of mental or spiritual distinction. 
Later, when the tone of fiction disappears, we find 
that something has been liberated by its disappearance. 


Faber and 


it is true that the author omits to tell us of some of the 
things he was doing at this time. But, released from 
self-consciousness by the sheer excitement of the 
chase after truth of memory, he allows himself to 
appear as he now is, and as he then potentially was. 

. The nearest one can come to the precise point of 
change is the day on which he won the heavy-weight 
race at the Ringwell point-to-point meeting. He 
closes the description of this occurrence (which is not 
so well described as it would have been if it had come 
later in the book) with: ‘‘ My last thought before I 
fell asleep was ‘ Next season I’ll come out in a pink 
coat.’ ’’ What follows might be called ‘‘ The History 
of a Hobby.” It is the testament of a man who gave 
himself wholeheartedly to hunting from the moment 
when he realized that he might be good at it, and who 
now neither overrates nor underrates the value of this 
episode in his life. I find not only his considered 
opinion of it, but also his full liberation as a man of 
intellect, a recorder of vivid fact and a poet in such 
a passage as his description of the first night he spent 
with the Master of the Ringwell: 

When that dinner had been put on and eaten (there was a 
large joint of beef, I remember) he asked me to play some 
music. I treadled away at the pianola, while he dozed in a 
shabby arm-chair with Moll, the fox-terrier, on his knees, and 
a litter of newspapers at his carpet-slippered feet. I had 
ambled to the end of a musical comedy arrangement (‘ The 
Geisha’ I think it was) and was bundling the perforated 
music-roll back again with reverse motion when he suddenly 
heaved himself out of the chair, yawned, remarked that he'd 
give anything to be able to play the piano properly, whistled 
to the dogs, and turned them out into the night for an airing. 
He then lit a couple of candles, extinguished the unshaded 
oil-lamp, led the way upstairs, and hoped I’d sleep all right. 
All this sounds humdrum, but I have since then spent many a 
much duller evening with people who were under the impres- 
sion that they were talking brilliantly. I have never cared 
greatly about highly sophisticated persons, although some of 
them may seek to enlarge their intellectual experience by 
perusing my modest narrative. 

The really first-rate part of this book amounts to 
less than half of it, and not all of that is about 
hunting. But the last section, describing war experi- 
ences, continues on the same high level of excellence. 
Indeed, from the moment when he finds himself at 
home in the hunting-field the author never falters for 
a moment, and page follows page, each fresh, moving 
and vivid. It is not impossible that this moment, 
which unmistakably liberates his powers in the 
sequence of the book, liberated them also in the 
sequence of his life. 


NEW IDEAS 


In motor lubrication the old 
idea was that oil had to have 
“body”—a kind of stickiness 
that made the oil look thick 
when it was poured. 


Now we know that the kind of 
body that matters is the ability 
to withstand 4,000 to 5,000 
r.p.m. at high temperatures. 


Shell oils have this kind of body 
—body that encourages speed— 
and, in addition, qualities that 
keep carbon deposits to the 
lowest known minimum. 


DOUBLE TRIPLE 
SHELL OIL SHELL OIL 
Be up-to-date — Shellubricate 
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THE WILD-GOOSE CHASE 


Orlando: a Biography. By Virginia Woolf. 
Hogarth Press. 9s. 


RLANDO has lived for some three hundred years, 

as man and woman, making oni the whole good 
use of the social, and particularly of the literary, 
opportunities of that long life. She, for Orlando has 
persisted in being female since the reign of Queen 
Anne, has lived to this climax of the return of her 
husband, who has for some generations been 
stubbornly sailing round Cape Horn (no need for an 
Tuk. husband to double the Meredithian Cape 
Turk) : 


** Here! Shel, here!’’ she cried, baring her breast to the 
moon (which now showed bright), so that her pearls glowed 
like the eggs of some vast moon-spider. The aeroplane rushed 
out of the clouds and stood over her head. It hovered above 
her. Her pearls burnt like a phosphorescent flare in the 
darkness. 


And as Shelmerdine, now grown a fine sea captain, hale, 
fresh-coloured, and alert, leapt to the ground, there sprang up 
over his head a single wild bird. 

It is the goose !’’ Orlando cried. ‘‘ The wild goose... .” 

And the twelfth stroke of midnight sounded; the twelfth 
stroke of midnight, Thursday, the eleventh of October, Nine- 
teen hundred and Twenty-Eight. 


It was the wild goose, chased by Orlando for three 
centuries, by Mrs. Woolf through three hundred pages 
with spasmodic ingenuity. ‘‘ They sought it with 
thimbles, they sought it with care,” but the hunting 
of the Snark was trivial when compared with this. 

For the wild goose (or else some other evasive 
thing) was the ultimate success in literature beside 
which Flaubert’s was only a craftsman’s ideal, and the 
strained aspiration of Mallarmé the chase of a 
domesticated, accessible gosling, and own Gerard 
Manley Hopkins’s effort no more than putting 
salt on the tail of a bird that never gets beyond a 
slow waddle. ‘ Orlando,’ then, is a fable of literature, 
having, among a great many other dimly descried 
morals, one to the effect that it is better to travel 
hopelessly (with the artist) than to arrive (with the 
kind of writer who does arrive). Very well. Mrs. 
Woolf has abundant fantasy, acute perceptions, a 
sense of beauty, virtuosity of style, and we are ready 
to travel with her, without stupid complaints that we 
shall never get anywhere in particular, never sit down 
comfortably to enjoy, with sage and onion stuffing, a 
bird that, however, must have grown rather too sinewy 
with incessant flight. 

The trouble is that Mrs, Woolf will not keep after 
the wild goose. The chase must begin somewhere, a 
little arbitrarily, and we do not mind a beginning in 
the Elizabethan period. Orlando must be born in a 
human habitation, and if Mrs. Woolf, out of 
compliment to the friend to whom the book is 
dedicated, paints a recognizable picture of the vastest 
of historic English country houses there is no cause 
for protest. But Elizabeth goes to her head, and the 
great house also; and, later, the Great Frost, when 
the Thames was frozen over; and the Muscovite 
minx, who may be an anticipatory symbol of the spirit 
of Russian fiction, but who is undoubtedly a luscious 
morsel and would have pleased Gautier; and the 
embassy to Constantinople, which has nothing to do 
with the matter in hand; and Mr. Pope and Mr. 

Swift; and Queen Victoria; and Lord Palmerston, 
who satisfied himself that Orlando was a woman. .. . 
Now and again we are pulled up with a jerk to be told 
that Orlando is still writing. The memory of a single 
glimpse of Shakespeare, whose likeness is given with 
three brilliant strokes, is periodically revived. Greene, 
who stays with Orlando in Elizabethan days, reappears 
near the end as the sleek critic Sir Nicholas Greene. 
But the book has not even that wild logic which 


governs fantasy. And of more than half the persons 
in it we can only ask what they signify in this context 

Some of the episodes are among the finest things 
Mrs. Woolf has done, and there are descriptive 
passages of extreme brilliance. Here, and not ong 
or twice only, is that very rare thing, a virtuosity. 
which does not get in the way of just expression 
which does not hold us up, which is simply the 
exuberance of an artist who, doing the essential th; 
swiftly, has time and energy to spare for emphasizing 
flourishes. The speed, of which the writer jg 
delightedly conscious, is extraordinary. It is try 
that the style is not always purely lupine, being a 
times, one might say, Alsatian, or of still str, 
mating. A sentence on page 36 is in the ‘ House of 
Pomegranates ’ manner of Wilde, and one on page 4 
is in the manner of Mr. Belloc, and there are other 
echoes, but we pay little heed to them in the rush of 
sentences to express the racing ideas. ‘‘ The words 
went dashing and circling like wild hawks together 
among the belfries, and higher and higher, further and 
further, faster and faster they circled, till they crashed 
and felt in a shower of fragments to the ground; and 
she went in ’’—went into the garden of the Grand 
Panjandrum, probably. 

The squandering of talents can be, as it is here, an 
exhilarating affair; but, leaving out of account the 
solemn consideration that it is not their proper use, it 
is too easy for a writer of Mrs. Woolf’s temperament 
to justify the energy she brings to it. She has made 
two not very novel discoveries, that personality is 
alarmingly fluid and that absolute achievement in 
literature is impossible, and they are likely to be the 
undoing of her. The discontent they excite in her 
should operate in self-criticism: she makes it the 
motive of her book. But it is not with a wild-goose 
quill that the wild-goose chase can be described. It 
is the tragedy of one of the rarest and most strenuous 
intellects now at work that she persists in approaching 
fiction through a theory of fiction. But perhaps she 
does no other than she can, and has the right to be 
accepted on her own terms. Yet, think of the schod 
of novelists she is forming! Mrs. Woolf we shouli 
perhaps allow; but who without a_ shiver cat 
contemplate the prospect of many Mowglis? 


THE LIFE OF MOSES 


The Life of Moses. By Edmond Fleg. Gollancz 
12s. 6d. 


be asked to review this book is like being asked 

to review the Talmud. One reads it in that way, 
and it is with a start that one wakes to discover that, 
after all, this is not centuries old, but a thing of to-day. 
** But,” one is bound to conclude, ‘‘ it does not belong 
to the twentieth century. It is as strange here as af 
ichthyosaurus in Piccadilly. It is in a different dimen 
sion. It must therefore be one of two things—either 4 
patient piece of comparatively successful archeology 
or deliberate plagiarism. To claim more for it is t 
place Mr. Fleg not among the writers but among 
those Rabbis, believed by the Jews to have been 
inspired.’’ And the answer to the self-presented query 
is that the book is neither archeology nor plagiarism. 
It reads like an additional book of the Old Testament, 
and yet it displays from time to time a wisdom and 
a knowledge beyond the reach of the early Rabbis. 

What is one to say, then? Is Mr. Fleg defining 
and defending the Jewish faith, or is he reconstructing 
an actual phase of Jewish history? It cannot be the 
latter, since the Talmudic stories of the heavens af 
the Orders of the Angels are purely decoration. Is tt 
then, a restatement of faith by weaving a thou 
Rabbinical and Talmudic apothegms into the cours 
of the original narrative? 
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In a sense it is that, but it is something more, It 
has been assumed that in religion the monotheistic 
conception has not only lost the battle, but cannot 
even inspire interest in the defeated. ‘‘ The Life of 
Christ,”’ says the publisher’s advertisement, ‘‘ has 
been written many times: a life of Moses is a rarer 

.”’ Perfectly! The first has been the breath 
of a million artistic lives. The second? It was hard 
to believe, at any rate for one who was merely a 

tator in both cases, that there was not the seed 
of a literary resurrection in the second. 

And indeed there was. Mr. Fleg’s Moses is not 
only a Scriptural, not merely a Rabbinical figure: he 
is Judaism making its claim to be pure before the 
single God, to be understood of Him, and as far as 
the mind of man may to understand Him. The achieve- 
ment is not only or primarily that of a poet. It is 
rather that of a priest. Mr. Fleg compares not with 
Milton (to mention a vast name) but rather with 
Thomas 4 Kempis. This is an attempt not to 
“ make ’’ with the materials of mortality, but rather 
to overhear immortal things. For that, and as that, 
the book cannot be denied its place. It has the 
intensity of belief, the certainty of unquestionable 
doctrine, and it has also the simplicity that only great 
faith—or great genius—can afford. 

Finally, a word as to Dr. Stephen Haden Guest’s 
translation. It must be one of the best translations 
of the century. Indeed, one dares almost to suspect 
that the language used by Dr. Guest is better suited 
to its theme than is the original. The English 
language is stained—to the French plate-glass. The 
English holds, retards and a little colours the light: 
it comes plump through the French. That explains 
—to English minds—the superiority of the English 
Bible, and it explains, in part, Dr. Guest’s remark- 
able success. 


POLITICAL IDEAS 


A History of Political Thought in the Sixteenth 
Century. By J. W. Allen. Methuen. 21s. 


N the whole admirably impartial, indeed some- 

times almost exaggeratedly sceptical, this large 
and learned book has one very obvious merit and one 
very obvious defect. Its merit is to give a fairly full 
and detailed treatment of the less well-known writers 
and thinkers of the period as well as of the outstand- 
ing figures, of Castellion, Coornhert and Paruta as 
well as of Luther, Calvin, Machiavelli and Bodin. 
The defect is that, apart from incidental references, 
the great Spanish thinkers are omitted. When, how- 
ever, we think of the vastness of the field covered we 
can only be glad that so much has been done. 
_ The late Professor of History at Bedford College 
issues many disclaimers, in particular in regard to his 
own fitness to give a final account of the matter. As 
he says, nothing short of a quite exhaustive study is 
satisfactory for scientific purposes. None the less it 
is difficult not to feel that, short of finality though it 
may be, considerable confidence may be put in the 
account Mr. Allen gives us, an account, it should be 
added, which is by far the fullest that has yet appeared 
in English, or, as far as our own knowledge goes, in 
any language. 
_ Summarizing his conclusions ‘‘ with deep misgiv- 
ings,” Mr. Allen finds that very roughly, and leaving 
out Italy, the thinkers of the century divide into those 

teach unbounded obedience to the political 

sovereign and those who either ignore or despise the 

te or who deny and denounce it. Influenced 
strongly by circumstances, the former were intensely 
Preoccupied with the problem of order, though it 
would hardly be true to regard those of the opposite 
pinion as all equally concerned for liberty. 


The party of liberty, that is of religious freedom and 
toleration, was chiefly represented by Castellion and 
his Dutch disciple Coornhert. The former controverted 
the savage intolerance of Calvin and the latter was 
one of the channels through which the doctrine of 
toleration spread in the Netherlands, whence it came 
to England and largely determined our subsequent 
history. Not that this last is a view expressed by Mr. 
Allen. From it he would almost certainly dissent, for 
he thinks that theories are far more often adjusted to 
circumstances than events are moulded by ideas. And, 
as has already been noted, Mr.; Allen is at times an 
extreme sceptic. Theories he thinks may from one 
point of view be regarded as true in proportion as 
they work, but, he observes, in some sense they all 
work, The worst of pragmatism is that it may mean 
anything. 

But Mr. Allen is sceptical of scepticism too. 
A scepticism of all values may lead to a point at which 
even desire will fail. ‘* May we look forward,” he 
asks, ‘‘ to a time when man will be able to do what 
he will and have no rational motive for doing any- 
thing?” The answer is hurriedly given that, in the 
author’s judgment, ‘‘ of the future we know nothing at 
all.” Not even, one may ask, that two and two will 
make four? So much scepticism is a great and wel- 
come relief from the too frequent dogmatism of the 
historian. When it doubts all progress in political 
thinking it is a somewhat distressing virtue in so 
laborious and interesting an historian of political 
thought. But by contrast, there is no scepticism of 
the criteria of truth. Coherence and correspondence 
with the facts are all that can be demanded, it is stated, 
of any theory; that is, nothing more than truth can 
be asked for. This is one of Mr. Allen’s rare conces- 
sions which show him to be, at least in this respect, 
on the side of the angels. 
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by KAY STRAHAN 
So brilliantly written that one dares 


to whisper “Wuthering Heights.” 


y 
INTO THIN AIR 
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13 October 1928 


TALES OF EARLY RHODESIA 


Old Rhodesian Days. By Hugh Marshall Hole. 
Macmillan. tos. 6d. 


OLONEL MARSHALL HOLE’S book might well 

be taken as a model by writers of reminiscences, 
because of its total absence of padding. Most people 
would have spun out to four or five hundred pages 
the matter which Colonel Hole compresses into a 
hundred and forty, and charged twice as much for 
the book. The consequence is that every reader will 
‘* vish there wos more,’’ which Mr. Weller justly 
observed to be the great art of literature. 

It is just forty years since the emissaries of Cecil 
Rhodes made their treaty with Lobengula, the son 
and heir of the famous Umsilikatsi, who had 
established the Matabele dominion—an offshoot from 
the Zulu power—in the fertile and healthy high 
veld to the south of the Zambesi. ‘‘ God Almighty,”’ 
as an old Boer once said, ‘‘ never made such a 
beautiful country for Kaffirs.’? Colonel Hole has 
already written a valuable historical account of ‘ The 
Making of Rhodesia,’ and in the present volume he 
relates such personal memories and anecdotes as 
could not find place in that more sober work. He 
went out to Kimberley in 1889, ‘‘ a raw youngster 
from England,’’ and proved his ability in time to be 
sent up two years later to the new northern territory 
on which Rhodes had laid his powerful grasp, as a 
member of the staff of Dr. Jameson, who soon 
selected him as his private secretary; he ultimately 
rose to be Civil Commissioner of Bulawayo, in which 
capacity he received from Rhodes ‘‘ but one 
communication in his own handwriting,’’ stating 
that the great Imperialist looked upon him as ‘‘ one 
of the best and most loyal servants the Charter had 
had the good fortune to employ.’’ Though Colonel 
Hole disclaims any special intimacy with Rhodes, 
his final chapter is devoted to a sketch of the 
influence which that great man exerted over all his 
subordinates by sheer force of character. 

Colonel Hole’s recollections cover the first five 
years of his experience in the new country, from 
1891 to the Mashona rebellion in 1896. It is difficult 
in these days of tourist excursions to the Victoria 
Falls to realize how isolated Rhodesia was less than 
forty years ago. It took Colonel Hole eight weeks 
to travel from Vryburg—then the rail-head—to 
Salisbury in a wagon which started with ten 
spanking mules and ended ‘‘ behind a span of scraggy 
cows hired from a transport rider.’’ The future 
capital of Southern Rhodesia was then a mere group 
of thatched huts, occupied by Dr. Jameson and 
** four or five hundred sun-burnt young men, clad 
for the most part in flannel shirts, weather-beaten 
corduroy breeches and broad-brimmed slouch hats.’’ 
Young Hole had been offered ‘‘ Government quarters, 
rent free,’’ but all he found was a vacant site on 
which he was at liberty to build his own hut. The 
local institutions were very primitive, and the govern- 
ment was based on the common sense and versatility 
of Dr. Jameson, of whom Colonel Hole gives a 
most appreciative account. ‘* No stickler for etiquette,’’ 
he kept the discordant elements of the white popula- 
tion in order by ‘‘ shrewd and friendly chaff.” 

The chief subject of interest was gold-hunting, which 
the ancient workings dotted over the country showed 
to have been pursued with diligence by the mysterious 
former subjects of the Monomotapa: ‘‘ So little that 
was of value had been overlooked by the ancients that 
even at the present day the cases where mining has 
been commenced on a virgin reef can be counted 
on one’s fingers.’’ Colonel Hole describes the 
rough and ready methods of the prospectors of the 
early days in a very amusing chapter, ending with 
the tale of one Bill Upsher, who wore a rich brown 
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wig, but one day put it in his pocket while he was 
down the shaft setting his charges of dynamite; 

All went well until he was close to the top, when the 
natives, who were expecting to see their master with his fine 
head of abundant glossy hair, were astonished at the sight of 
a bald unfamiliar cranium slowly emerging from the bowels 
of the earth. One of them yelled ‘* Umtagati!’’ (the 
and the pair of them instantly let go the crank handles ang 
fied precipitately, leaving poor Bill Upsher to hurtle down to 
the bottom of the shaft, where his dynamite charges were on 
the verge of exploding. With marvellous presence of mind, 
considering that he was knocked nearly senseless by the shock 
oo descent, he whipped out his clasp-knife and cut the 
Presence of mind indeed was always requisite jp 

Rhodesia. Another example was given by the French 
lady who was upset in a coach and pinned down by a 
fat stockbroker, till he suddenly sprang up with a yell 
of pain. ‘‘ Did he hurt you?” asked one 
sympathizer. ‘‘ Non, non!” she replied, ‘I bite 
*eem!’’ Another instance was that of the prospector 
who heard his pack-donkeys making a great row in 
the middle of the night. He got up and in the 
dim light saw one of them apparently trying to jump 
the fence. So he walked up and kicked it twice in 
the ribs. The reply was an angry growl. “A 
donkey that growls,’’ thought he, ‘‘ must be a 
lusus nature, and is better out of the way.’’ So he 
laid it low with a bullet, at about two yards range, 
and, lighting a lantern, found that what he had 
been kicking was a fine male lion. 

Colonel Hole devotes some very readable pages to 

a description of the natives, generally known by the 
contemptuous appellation of Mashona, “‘ the dirty 
ones,’’ bestowed on them by their oppressors the 
fighting Matabele, but calling themselves Makalanga, 
** the people of the sun.’’ Apart from Matabele raids, 
their pre-civilization life was quite idyllic—for the 
men. All the work except hunting was done by the 
women, and therefore wives were a source not of 
expense but of wealth. Even in the earliest days 
European clothes seem to have exercised an odd 
attraction. ‘‘ Gambo, an important tribal chief under 
Lobengula, on ceremonial occasions always donned an 
old opera hat, and, as his only other garment was the 
ordinary skin kilt worn by all Matabele, the effect was 
decidedly chic.” 


TERTULLIAN 


The Importance of Tertullian in the Development 
of Christian Doctrine. By James Morgan. 
Kegan Paul. 7s. 6d. 


OMPARATIVELY little attention has been given 

by English scholars to the writings of Tertullian. 
Yet some of the vivid sayings of the Carthaginian 
have passed into common currency; his anima 
naturaliter Christiania; his ‘‘* Christ is truth not 
custom ’’; his Credo quia impossibile; his ‘‘ The 
blood of martyrs is the seed of the Church.”” Ter- 
tullian’s, too, was the first formulation of the doctrine 
of the Trinity, and he gave to many words—including 
substance, person and sacraments—the definitions 
which they still hold in theology. Mr. Morgan has 
read all that has been written on Tertullian, and his 
excellently annotated book should be of great use to 
students. The African lawyer gave a Roman devel- 
opment to Christian doctrine, and is consequently 4 
figure of the highest historical importance. Mr. 
Morgan stresses his simple Christianity, his contrast 
with other early Christian writers (Origen, for 
example), in that he regarded the labour of philoso- 
phers as vanity and learning as ‘‘ folly with God.’ 
Writers in the Sunday Press who propose to revive 
simple Christianity by freeing religion from theology 
are, however, unlikely to find sustenance in Tertullian, 
for he was an ardent logician and had the theological 
bias towards precision of statement and 


terminology. 
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NEW FICTION 
By L. P. HartTLey 


Silver Circus. By A. E. Coppard. Cape. 
7s. 6d. 
The Lay Confessor. By Stephen Graham. Benn. 


7s. 6d. 
The Captain’s Daughter. By Alexander Pushkin. 
Dent. 6s. 
The Bleston Mystery. By Robert Milward 
Kennedy. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 
MR. COPPARD is one of the best of our younger 
short-story writers. Some would say the best, 
and they would be able to make out a good case, for 
where else do we find the same union of qualities that 
characterizes Mr. Coppard’s most successful work? 
Mr. De la Mare’s imagination has a stronger flight, 
but it follows certain routes which we have come to 
recognize. Miss Elizabeth Bowen’s mind has more 
subtlety and her pen a finer edge; she aims at a 
narrower target, she seems to be telling life’s secrets 
in a whisper. But her work does not convey that 
sense of abundance that streams upwards from every 
page of Mr. Coppard’s. Mr. Coppard is one of the 
least egoistic of artists. How many round, fair- 
seeming apples of art do we see, with the artist’s 
inexpugnable self lying like a worm at the core! Mr. 
Coppard’s strain is seraphically free from taint of 
personality; the individuality of his work exists as 
an aroma, not as the stern need for self-expression. 

Of course he has the defects of his qualities, though 
perhaps these are less evident in ‘ Silver Circus ’ than 
in any of his previous books. He can be trivial and 
silly and whimsical in the bad sense. There are even 
moments when one wishes he had a self-regarding, 
self-questioning, self-critical spirit, to put a drop of 
some strong private emotion, bitterness or anger into 
the waters of his inspiration that bubble and froth so 
readily. There are times when the ‘‘ Merrie 
England ’’ atmosphere with which he miraculously 
invests the smoke and dust of modern life seems forced 
and deliberate—a maypole erected in a slum. But 
these lapses are rare, while again and again there 
shine through the book flashes of spirit divinely 
imresponsible, twists of thought or single words that 
express a nature fresh and care-free and scarcely 
cognizant of the burdens of mortality. That is one 
of the great charms of Mr. Coppard’s work; it is 
founded in the life of to-day and continually nourished 
by the life of to-day, yet it is free from the sense of 
worry, of strain, of introspection, of the unlovely 
manifestations of self-will. The exactions of the self, 
grievous alike in modern fiction and in modern life, 
Mr. Coppard makes light of, even when (as here) he 
writes of vindictive ghosts and Galician professors 
willing death to their oldest friends. 

The stories are not all equally successful. I myself 
prefer those which, like the title-story, ‘ Fine Feathers.’ 
‘The Third Prize,’ ‘ Purl and Plain,’ ‘ The Martyrdom 
of Solomon,’ boldly confess they have a point, and are 
Clearly written up to and round it. But I am aware 
that Mr. Coppard’s special merit does not lie in 
making points, definite final things suggesting the 
closed mind and the artificial cessation of interest. 
His art opens doors to experience, never closes them. 
The diversity of life, which some seek as a drug and 
others (in the prevailing neurasthenia of the age) shun 
or its overwhelming separate demands on their 
Vitality, he delights in; his mission (if he had one: 

has none) would be to show how readily and simply 

conflicting manifestations of life can be contained 
and fused in life itself. 

_Mr. Stephen Graham also is undismayed by diver- 
sity. He does not try to subdue revolutionary and 


Edward Arnold & Co. 


THE EMPIRE IN THE NEW ERA 
By the Rt. Hon. L. S. AMERY, M.P. 15s. net 
These speeches, delivered on an Empire Tour, form 
an ardent plea for Empire economic co-operation. 
SOME RAMBLES OF A SAPPER 
By Brig.-Gen. H. H. AUSTIN, 
C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 16s. net 
Recollections of thirty-five years’ service in the Royal 
Engineers, chiefly on the North-West Frontier. 


THE UNCONVENTIONAL GARDEN 
By Sir ARTHUR HORT, Bart. 10s. 6d. net 
Delightful chapters on plants and shrubs familiar 
and unfamiliar, by one of the foremost amateur 
gardeners in the country. 


SOME NOTABLE FORTHCOMING BOOKS 
A SURVEY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
1730-1780 
By OLIVER ELTON. 2 vols. 32s. net. [Oct. 25 


THE TRANSIT OF EGYPT 
By Lt.-Col. P. G. ELGOOD. 18s. net. [Oct. 18 
A survey of Egyptian history, with a particularly 
detailed and sympathetic account of the post-war 
years. 


FROM DAY TO DAY, 1914-1915 


By the late Rt. Hon. VISCOUNT SANDHURST, 
G.C.S.1., G.C.1.E. 18s. net. (Oct. 25 
This diary of the then Lord Chamberlain throws a 

vivid light on the thoughts and feelings of Society 

at home during the critical war years. 


A SAHARAN VENTURE 
By Lt. DONALD CAMERON. 18s. net. [Oct. 25 


An account of an intrepid journey across trackless 
deserts and through remote oases. 


London: 41-43 Maddox Street, W.1 
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pre-revolutionary Russia to the narrow field of a single 
point of view. In this he is more Russian than the 
Russians. His mind seems to lack the instinct for 
making order out of chaos; if there is to be any 
selection it must be made by the reader himself. 
Occasionally out of the welter and confusion a definite 
fact detaches itself. The picture of Rasputin, for 
instance, is much less highly-coloured than those 
rumour has accustomed us to. But even in his por- 
trayal of Rasputin we are aware of many unresolved 
inconsistencies. And all the chief characters, except 
perhaps the Lay Confessor himself, are more fluid 
than those of the ordinary people we meet; they are 
so untenacious of their purposes that they never seem 
to achieve the full stature of personality. The 
advantage of Mr. Graham’s method is obvious: he 
is unfair to no one and nothing: the veriest partisan 
could not complain that his pet theory or person is 
here misrepresented. To everything that is casual 
in human existence and thought Mr. Graham does 
full justice. His people do and say just what they 
like, regardless of relevance, and never remember 
that they are in a book. But ‘ The Lay Confessor ’ 
sadly lacks the condensation and direction that art 
requires; there seems, for instance, to be no reason 
why mistresses and wives should not be changed and 
exchanged ad infinitum. Sasha says to Thérése: 


I have no rights over you. When you disappeared, I had 
merely lost a mistress. No one would listen to me seriously ; 
but if I could have said my wife had disappeared I should have 
received much more attention. 


I doubt it. One of the defects of the book is this 
difficulty of isolating attention, of deciding to whom 
or to what it should properly direct itself. As a novel 
‘ The Lay Confessor ’ is too irresponsible to be called 
a success. It is written in a slip-shod style. But its 
snap-shots are most remarkable, they are, so artless, 
so innocent of contrived effects. Directly something 
begins to move, be it a human being or a revolution, 
Mr. Graham is instantly on its track. Of the quali- 
ties that belong to repose, whether in the beholder 
or in the object beheld, he knows little. His knowledge 
is certainly partial, but how penetrating it is! 

‘ The Captain’s Daughter ’ is a lively story of love 
and adventure written by Pushkin in 1836. Social 
barriers were only beginning to crumble, so Pushkin’s 
picture of Russia is much more coherent than Mr. 
Graham’s. The interest of the story centres round 
the career of the rebel leader, Pugatchov. This pic- 
turesque ruffian is always condemning his prisoners 
to death, but he spares the life of the hero, who had 
once given him a coat. The characters are sketched 
in sure, bold strokes, but the story, though read- 
able enough, never rises into the first class. The 
executions and deeds of blood are described with the 
detachment we have learned to expect from typically 
Russian writers. On one occasion Pushkin does seem 
to regret his countrymen’s lamentable tendencies : 


God save us [he says] from seeing a Russian revolt, 
meaningless and merciless ! ose who are plotting impos- 
sible violent changes in Russia are either young and do not 
know our people, or are hard-hearted men who do not care 
a straw either about their own lives or those of other people. 


It will be observed that the humanitarian note tenta- 
tively struck in 1836 has now almost ceased to sound. 
The translation is adequate, but of the poetry that 
one associates with Pushkin’s name there is no trace. 

‘The Bleston Mystery’ turns on the threadbare 
theme of buried treasure, but makes it more probable 
than is sometimes the case. The chief interest ‘lies 
in the fact that there are only two candidates for the 
villain, and Mr. Kennedy is skilful in making first 
one and then the other suspect. Though the stage 
properties, German spies, internment camps, beautiful 
women compromised by letters, etc., are somewhat 
worn, ‘ The Bleston Mystery ’ is quite an entertaining 
story. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Earlier Life and Letters of Walter H. Page. By Burton 
J. Hendrick, Heinemann. 21s. 


MR. BURTON J. HENDRICK is the author of 
the well-known two-volume biography of the late Walter 9 
Page, American Ambassador in London during the war. Now. 
as a kind of after-thought, he adds a third volume, explaining 
that in the original work the first fifty-eight years of Page's 
life had to be compressed into “‘ the merest sketch,” in order 
to give due weight to the important years of the war, but that 
he cannot quite bring himself to let it go at that: the earlier 
period is too full of significance, especially for American readers, 
So here we have a new biography and a collection of letters, 
covering the years 1855 to 1913. Inevitably this additional volume 
wears something of the air of an anti-climax. It cannot com. 
pete in interest with its predecessors. But had we never read 
the latter, we should welcome it as a book of exceptional interesy, 
Page was always an admirable letter-writer, and in that erg 
which, as Mr. Hendrick puts it, ‘* witnessed the transformation 
of the backward Civil War South into a progressive part of a 
united country,” he played no unimportant part. We follow him 
in his first visit to Europe and his first glimpse of “‘ old 
land,” and we are shown that early appreciation of English 
literature which, as Mr. Hendrick says, was the real founda. 
tion of his deep affection for this country. Page did not become 
“* pro-British ’’ in the war. The origin of his profound con. 
viction that the co-operation of the English-speaking nations was 
essential to human progress is to be found not in the London 
of 1914 but “in a quiet little Virginia village of the early 
eighteen-seventies,’’ where ‘* a slender, rather lanky, 
boy of eighteen ”’ is busily filling his mind with all the best in 
English literature and in English history. 


_The Campaign in Gallipoli. By Hans Kannengiesser Pasha, 
s. 


Hutchinson.. 


IT is always interesting to read of our campaigns as they 
appeared from the other side of the line. General Kannengies. 
ser’s description of the Gallipoli adventure is one of the best 
books of its kind which we have seen. He writes frankly and 
vividly of his experiences with the Turkish army, in which he 
commanded the 9th Division and afterwards the 16th Corps. 
He readily acknowledges the courage of the British tr and 
the efficiency of their local leaders, but ascribes their f. to 
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“STANDARD” 
QUOTATIONS 


He did it for the best—of course! 
What would he do it for? 
But did he do it? That’s 
I want to know no more. 


the test— 


OME men think to provide for their 

dependants by investing part of their income 
each year. If they die young the provision is 
totally inadequate, and even if they live long 
some investments may have depreciated. All 
investments are made for the best; but this is 
cold comfort when, as so often happens, they 
prove unfortunate. 
A Standard policy creates immediate pro- 
tection for dependants and cannot depreciate. 
Indeed if the policy is a With Profits assurance 
it will greatly appreciate. For the Standard’s 
present bonus is 

42/-% Annual and Compound, 

and the Company’s supreme financial strength 
gives every indication that this high rate will 
be maintained. 


Write to-day for With Profits”? Prospectus AE14,”’ 
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Endowment Assurance provides a means of 
saving which for convenience and advantage 
is unequalled. Endowment Assurance is 
Life Assurance combined with investment. 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1 


All Classes of Insurance Business Transacted. 


IN THREE MONTHS YOU CAN EARN 
MONEY BY YOUR PEN 


Tuition by Post in Journalism, Story- 
Writing, Editing and Reviewing. 


INSTRUCTION IN FILM-WRITING A SPECIALITY 


A unique chance to earn Big Money in the most 
lucrative field the New Author can find. Expert 
instruction, imparting ev essential information and 
practice, by the School which will sell your future MSS. 


Apply to the Secretary: 
IMPERIAL SCHOOL OF AUTHORSHIP, 
Penshurst, Rochford Rd., PRITTLEWELL. 


Suitable Literary Introductions guaranteed 
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‘* the many-headed War Council in London and the lack of 
peace-time training of the English soldier.’’ On the Turkish 
side the factors of success were the personality of Marshal Liman 
von Sanders, the stubborn bravery of the Anatolian troops, and 
the ample supply of ammunition and water. If the Turks had 
had to contend with the difficulties that faced their opponents 
in the last two respects, General Kannengiesser thinks that 
they must have failed. His own personality is attrac- 
tive and soldierly. He devoted the first moment of 
leisure to visiting the site of Troy, where he_ strove 
to puzzle out the various cities in spite of the occasional dis- 
traction caused by shells from our fleet. At the beginning of 
the war the Turkish War Office demanded a fortnightly report 
with 458 separate columns to be filled in by generals command- 
ing districts—a method “‘ stubbornly maintained as a form of 
heirloom,”” though the Germans finally got it set aside. The 
admirable translation by Major C. J. P. Ball makes it a pleasure 
to read General Kannengiesser’s stirring pages. 


Contemporaries of Marco Polo. Edited by Manuel Komroff. 
Cape. 12s. 6d. 


THE title of this book is a little misleading. Of the four 
medieval travellers whose narratives are translated here, two 
(Friars William of Rubruck and John of Pian de Carpini) 
returned from their wanderings in the East about the time 
Marco Polo was born; the third, Friar Odoric, set out only a 
few years before Marco Polo’s death; and the fourth, the Jew, 
Benjamin of Tudela, belongs to an altogether earlier age. So 
that not one of them is precisely Marco Polo’s “‘ contemporary.” 
They might, indeed, have been equally well described as ‘ pre- 
decessors of Clavijo,’’ whose journey to the court of Tamerlane 
at Samarkand has recently been resurrected for modern English 
readers. The comparison with Clavijo is, as a matter of fact, 
particularly apt; for whereas that dignified Spanish gentleman 
was so overfed by Tamerlane’s emissaries with horseflesh and 
mare’s milk and the wine of the country that he was like to 
die, Friar William and the rest were nearly starved before they 
reached the capital of the Great Khan. Apparently the Tartars 
did things much better in 1403-1406 than in 1318 and earlier. 
But this glimpse of Ghinghis Khan and his immediate successors 
is one of extraordinary interest, and Mr. Komroff has dore well 
to revive the narratives. The clash of East and West, of which 
we prate so much to-day, has never since had half the dramatic 
interest that it had in the days of the great barbarian conquerors. 


The Newgate Calendar: A selection, with an introduction by 
Henry Savage. The Bodley Head. 12s. 6d. 


MR. SAVAGE has simply taken forty or fifty criminal cases 
from the great storehouse of Knapp and Baldwin’s ‘ Newgate 
Calendar,’ and has served them up again in the original 
language—moral reflections and all!—but in a good, readable 
modern type. He has added no editorial notes, though these 
would be helpful to the modern reader in view of the gross un- 
fairness of some of these reports; nor does he appear to have 
used any method in his selection. Some of the more famous 
cases are omitted, some includéd: many lesser-known crimes are 
given a sudden prominence which they never had in the closely 
packed pages of the ‘ Calendar.’ But this very aimlessness of 
choice has enabled Mr. Savage to e something of the 
diversity of his original. We read here of people being hanged 
for a series of fiendish murders, or for the theft of one-and-six ; 
for mutiny on the high seas, with bloodshed, or for such a simple 
matter as bigamy. And as for the crime for which the Non- 
conformist parson, Wheatley, was made to do public penance in 
a white sheet, even the early nineteenth-century editors, Knapp 
and Baldwin, are moved to remark that if this offence. had been 
regularly punished in their time the magistrates would have 
been kept busy. But then poor Wheatley was tried before a 
Bishop’s court. This book makes excellent reading, as criminal 
trials—alas for human nature !-—nearly always do. 


ba yy: of J. M. Dent. Edited by Hugh R. Dent. Dent. 
s. 6d. 


THIS autobiography was originally written ‘‘ as a personal 
letter from the author to his intimate circle.’’ and a tew cores 
were privately printed in 1921 for his relations and friends. 
Mr. Hugh Dent, his son and successor, rightly thinks that it 
will be of interest to a much wider circle, and has added such 
“ amplifications and elucidations ’’ as are needed to make it a 
complete picture of a laborious and useful career. The late Mr. 
Dent’s description of the way in which he worked himself up 
from the position.of a j an bookbinder to become one 
of the leading publishers in London is written with sincerity and 
modesty, and would have added a valuable chapter to the late 
Dr. Smiles’s ‘ Self Help.’ The financial difficulties with which 
his lack of working capital forced him to contend for the 
greater part of his life are clearly explained. His greatest 
enterprise, of course, was the well-known Everyman’s Library, 
which he planned to contain a thousand volumes of “ the world’s 
best books ”’ at a shilling a volume. More than eight hundred 
have actually been issued in twenty-two years, and the series is 
a worthy monument to the publisher who devised it, though 
book-lovers may prefer to remember him by the ‘ Temple’ 
pocket series and the beautiful Beardsley ‘ Morte D’Arthur.’ 


THE OCTOBER MAGAZINES 


The Fortnightly for October contains a paper by Dr. J. Wel 
on ‘ Macaulay as a Man of Letters,’ which should go some Way 
in reinstating him—not as an accurate, but as a great writer 
and not inconsiderable poet. A short study of the heroines of 
Tolstoy shows almost inevitably how his interest in women 
changed with his conversion to Tolstoyism. Sir Lionel Cust’, 
reminiscences of Eton schooldays centre round Lord Curzon, 
Mr. Woods writes on ‘Greece under Veniselos ’ and 
present. Mr. Gwynn’s paper deals with Mr. Kellogg’s proposals 
and with Mr. Wells. Mr. D. H. Lawrence has a Study of 
the expatriated American. The article on ‘ Fuel and Power 
National Problems’ examines the resources of the varioys 
European States. 


The Nineteenth Century has a study of ‘ Cambridge ang 
Commerce ’ by Mr. J. A. Benn, founded on his experience at ap 
American University, which calls for more co-operation between 
culture and commerce. Mr. W. Fox-Strangways reveals the 
spirit of ‘ Rotary,’ which is not a self-advertising clique. ‘ Up. 
employment and Examinations’ rests on the assumption that 
the first is due to over-education of the masses. Mr. Dodds 
on Sunlight, Mr. Coward on the way birds, insects and animals 
find their way home, Miss Gardiner on the work of the late 
Henry Edwardson, bird-watcher, are all interesting. Capt. Cook 
is remembered in the story of ‘ The Endeavour in New Zealand,’ 
and Mr. F. S. Boas throws a good deal of light on one of 
the characters of the Marlowe tragedy, Robert Poley, and 
incidentally on the backstairs of Elizabethan diplomacy. 


The London Mercury makes some sensible remarks on ‘ Cads 
and Libels’ in England and France, on the adventure of the 
Daily Mail in publishing specimens of English prose, and on 
the malignant activity of the Cambridge Town Council. Miss 
Wellesley gives us a verse reverie on Egypt, which rises to the 
level of poetry. Mr. C. E. Montague’s last story is an under. 
standing study of what revolts most middle-aged people in the 
conversation of youth. Mr. A. Macdonell finds that what is 
wrong with the Commercial Theatre is the want of good play. 
wrights. Mr. Newdigate gives some examples of fine printing, 
and Mr. Darton has a well-informed paper on the imitators 
and completors of Chaucer. Mr. A. R. Powys, Mr. Shanks, 
Mr. Wilkinson and Prof. J. L. Stocks among the writers of 
Chronicles are those who interest us most. 


Life and Letters contains a paper by the Editor on ‘ Literary 
Taboos,’ coming down on the side of free trade. Mr. A. Hurley 
deduces from experience of Nature in the Tropics that Words. 
worth’s acquired philosophy would have given place to his youth 
ful insight again if he had gone there. Mrs. Woolf ruminates 
on class distinction and its results on literature, and Mr. Belloc 
concludes his delightful tour de force—too like the real thing 
to be a good parody. The bibliography is on ‘ Physical 
Research.’ 

Old Furniture opens with an account of Mr. W. J. Hoblt’s 
collection of old furniture dating from the time of Charles Il 
to that of George III, and all of it in use. The pieces are 
mainly mahogany and walnut, with amboyna and satin-wood, 
and their points are well brought out by the writer of the 
article. Another interesti reproduces a bill by the 
Seddons for furniture in 1790, with illustrations of some of the 
pieces. Collectors of porcelain will value the account of the 
chief treasures in the great Japanese collection of the Marquis 
Yorisada Tokugawa, with twenty-two excellent photographs. 
Other papers deal with Sheldon Tapestry, Old Beds, and a very 
rare colour print. 


The English Review gives us ‘Alternatives to Protection,’ 
by Mr. A. A. Baumann, an appeal for freedom in ‘ The Church 
and Divorce,’ by Mr. H. B. Chapman, a forecast in ‘ Is South 
Africa a White Man’s Land?’ by Mr. Chirgwin, and_ other 
papers on Aircraft in the War, Prohibition, and ‘ Should Actors 
Die?’—on the Stage. Some excellent reviews close a goo 
number. 


An educated palate deserves 
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Believing there are great possibilities for ex- 
pansion of sound undertakings engaged in the 
manufacture of Building Materials, 
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The National treats, as usual, of America, Germany (the real 
and the paper one), Fascism, Canada, Australia and Strikes, 
Taxation and Politics, and Lawn Tennis. The non-political 
articles include Miss Frances Pitt on ‘ Birds on the Doore Feld,’ 
a further article on the Tilden scandal, ‘ Four Hours on the 
Bounty Group,’ a Glimpse of Salisbury Cathedral, by Lady 
Lowther, the story of a tame fox, and a brief account of ‘ Three 
Crises of Indian History’ in 1806, 1857 and 1919. 

Blackwood opens with an important paper on ‘Some New 
Light on the Indian Mutiny’ by Gen. MacMunn—tracing the 
causes why it was allowed to spread so rapidly. Mr. Hannay 
writes the eulogy of Captain Cook, Mr. Maycock turns to 
All Souls, and ‘ My Fellow-Countrymen ’ is as entertaining as 
ever. The fiction tells of a returned private in ‘ Pity Me,’ 
the danger of interfering with some snakes, yachting, and a 
good servant, ‘ Jukes Bahadur.’ Musings deal with the Pact, 
the approaching suicide of civilization, and the futility of 
Ruskin as a literary critic. 

Cornhill has a paper on Johnson in Grub Street, not so badly 
off as some of his predecessors, another telling us why Hannibal 
did not try to take Rome, a study of cannibalism, and another 
of the story of Anne of Austria and Buckingham, as told by 
contemporaries and by Dumas. Sir Squire Sprigge tells the 
story of ‘A Man of Letters,’ and there are several other tales. 

The Empire Review contains a paper on ‘ The House of 
Lords * by Viscount FitzAlan, an account by Sir W. Schooling 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company, Lady Heath on Woman Aviators, 
Sir W. J. Reid on ‘ Tea Gardens of India,’ and Mr. R. Roche 
on ‘ The General Medical Council.’ There is a discussion 
of some causes of irritation in industry by Mr. S. Wyatt. 

Foreign Affairs begins a new series with on the 
Kellogg Pact, the Reservations, the Naval Compromise, the 
Rhineland, and Lord Cushendun. 


MOTORING 


By W. H. 


T was said last year that 1928-9 would be the 
Le of ‘* sixes’’ and this has turned out to be 
so, for most manufacturers are producing a 
six.’’ Whether the six-cylinder engine will eventu- 
ally oust the four is another matter which time alone 
will prove. 


ae 


HISPANO-SUIZA 


On Stand 151 will be found two fine examples of 
this firm’s productions; one, an 18 h.p. 4-cylinder 
model, with a Barker Fabric Torpedo body at £900. 
The other, a 30 h.p. six-cylinder model, fitted with a 
Barkerlite Fabric Pullman Limousine body at £1,150. 


PASS AND JOYCE, LTD. 


This firm will be showing the new models of the 
Marmon and 78” Straight Eight.’’ Many 
detail improvements have been made in comfort and 
elegance. Prices are: for the four-door Sedan, £565 ; 
fixed head coupé, £565; two-seater, £590; chassis, 

480. 


The 27.6 Straight Eight Marmon” ‘“ 78 ”’ 
has a Treasury rating of 27.6 h.p. This has luxurious 
equipment, prices being: for the four-door Sedan, 
£695; fixed head coupé, £695; two-seater, £695; 
collapsible drop head coupé, £725; chassis, £585. 
LAGONDA CARS 

The two-litre Lagonda Speed model four-seater 
Tourer will be exhibited. This has a Treasury rating 
of 12.9 h.p., an overhead valve engine, four forward 
speeds and right-hand change: price complete, £695 ; 
chassis with tyres, £530. Another model is the two- 
litre Lagonda Speed Model Weymann Saloon, with 
similar chassis details. Price complete, £795. 

The 16/65 six-cylinder Lagonda Saloon is £860; 
chassis with tyres, £570. The Treasury rating is 
17-75 h.p. 

The three-litre six-cylinder Weymann Saloon with 
enclosed drive will be shown: price, £965. 


LEA-FRANCIS CARS 


Messrs. Lea and Francis were the first British firm 


to offer a super-charger in the standard specifications 
of a stock model. 


Another interesting thing to 


examine will be the Lea-Francis free wheel.  Thig 
device was introduced at the 1927 Show. The free 
wheel is available on all 1929 Lea-Francis models 
except the Hyper-Sports, at an additional charge of 
425. The saving of petrol on a give and take coun 

road is probably about 14 per cent. with the free 
wheel device fitted. The following models are bej 

shown—the 16/60 h.p._ six-cylinder Lea-Francis 
Saloon-de-Luxe, price, without free wheel, ‘£67, 
The 14/40 h.p. six-cylinder Lea-Francis Light Fabrice 
Saloon, price, without free wheel, £495. There will 
also be the 1}-litre four-cylinder Lea-Francis Hyper. 
Sports Model, super-charged, which has a Treasury 
rating of 11.9 h.p., price £495. The 12/40 h.p. four 
seater Touring Car sells at £325; the coupé at £400, 


THE CLYNO 


The Clyno models for 1929 will consist of the 9 hp, 
range and the 12.35 h.p. range. The 9 h.p. “ Cen. 
tury’ model 4q-seater has a Lucas electric self. 
starter and 3-lamp lighting set, and is priced at 
4112 10s. With fuller equipment and in coach-buil 
celluloid finish only, the tourer sells at £130. For the 
9g h.p. Saloon the price is £140, and the 9 hp, 
Saloon £160. This model is supplied with dipping 
reflectors to its 5-lamp Lucas electric lighting set. 

The 12/35 2-seater is supplied in fabric at £157 10s. 
or in cellulose at £160, or as a four-seater fabric £172 
1os., or coach-built with real leather upholstery for 
£185. The 12/35 Saloon in fabric or coach-built finish 
and with choice of three colours is being sold at £200. 
A De Luxe addition of this is available at £215, 
while the De Luxe Saloon will be in coach-built finish 
only, the price asked being £250. An ‘‘ Olympic” 
12/35 Saloon De Luxe, with wire wheels, luggage 
trunk, containing two suit cases with real hide uphol- 
stery and in fabric finish only, is listed at £2,750. 
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Johp W. Maton & Co., 26 Britannia Street, King’s Cross, W.C.1 
Newton & wartha, Manor Street, Plymouth, "Phone: No, 1515 
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ALL AUSTIN CARS HAVE WINGS/ 

NOT ONLY THE WELL KNOWN WINGS 

EMBLEM ON THE RADIATOR, BUT WINGS 

OF SPEED, SILENCE & SMOOTH RUNNING 
IN EVERY MOVING PART 


Eech Austin Model is the embodiment of mechanical perfection 
its 


7 h.p. 4 CYLINDER 
12 4 CYLINDER 
16 h.p. 6 CYLINDER 
20 h.p. 4&6 CYLINDER 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR COMPANY, LTD., 
LONGBRIDGE, BIRMINGHAM. 
Londen Showrooms: 419-483 OXFORD STREET, W.1 (scar Marble Arch 


a} ¥. 


There is no substitute for Sunbeam qualityno other car which will give you just the 
same luxurious comfort, the feeling that everything has been designed expressly for your 


nal needs. 


uilt in a wide range of models, 


and unsurpassed inj value, with coach- 


moderately priced 
work embodying innumerable new and exclusive features, the Sunbeam offers all that is 


at any time by appointment. 


best in the modern car. And it bears a name famous wherever cars are used and motorists 
foregather—Sunbeam, the supreme car 


car! 
You can buy a five-seater Sunbeam from £550 and you can try a Sunbeam on the road 


six-cylinder to 35 h.p. eight-cylinder. 


Dunlop tyres standard. 


See the 
SUNBEAMS 
aT 
OLYMPIA 


STAND THE SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR CO., LTD., 
MOORFIELD WORKS, WOLVERHAMPTON 
134. London Showrooms & Export Dept. : 12 Princes St. Hanover Square, W.1. Manchester Showrooms : 106 Deansgate 


4&6 
All front screens are now fitted with 
Range 
STAND 135 
OLYMPIA» 
“Seven” to the big, powertul, Liner-like ‘‘ Six” cylinder, may be 
described with every justification as the ‘‘ Flying Squad.” 
650 
“ The. Supreme’ Car” 
~ 
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THE CITY 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


HE craze for speculation in low-priced industrial 
shares and the further amazing rise in the 
leading gramophone shares, due to American 
» are monopolizing so much attention that 
the importance of the announcement made by the 
Burmah Oil Company last week has been almost over- 
looked. The Burmah Oil Company announced that 
it had purchased 833,333 Shell shares at 51s each, and, 
as these carry the right to take up one new share at 
par for every five existing shares, the eventual holding 
of the Burmah Oil Company will consist of 1,000,000 
Shells. As the company already holds 3,561,990 
Anglo-Persian ordinary shares, it will be seen that a 
big step has been taken towards that closer co- 
operation between the leading oil groups which, as has 
been clearly denoted of late, is so badly needed. To 
finance this deal, the Burmah Company is issuing 
£4,000,000 of 53% debenture stock, which will be 
offered to Burmah preference and ordinary share- 
holders at par. Interesting conversion rights are 
attached to this debenture. is 
lacing 700,000 of its Anglo-Persian s into a 
aa trust, which it is proposed to call the B.O.C- 
Anglo-Persian Shares Trust. Holders of the new 
Burmah debenture will have the right up to 
November 1, 1933, Of exchanging each £6 of 
debenture for one share of the trust, which arrange- 
ment means in effect that this debenture carries an 
option of conversion into Anglo-Persian shares at £6 
a share over a period of five years. The Anglo- 
Persian shares thus acquired, however, will have no 
voting rights. This debenture, it will be seen, is 
exceptionally attractive, and holders of Burmah Oil 
shares are strongly recommended to apply on the 
forms that will be sent to them. Even if they do not 
wish to retain this debenture as a permanent invest- 
ment there is no doubt that they would be able to 
negotiate a sale at a substantial premium. This 
linking up of the big oil groups will, it is suggested, 
mark a turning point in the oif industry which will 
be reflected in the oil share market. In view of the 
price fixed by the directors of the Burmah Company 
for the conversion of their ee 
le that anticipate that o-Persian 
— will be pan Be. £6 within the period of the 
next five years. As the market price now is well 
under £5, it will be seen that in the opinion of those 
best able to judge, Anglo-Persian Oil shares will, over 
a period of years, enjoy substantial capital apprecia- 
tion. It is difficult to say how long it will be before 
the oil share market is again the centre of Stock 
Exchange activity. However, those who believe in 
anticipating Stock Exchange movements should 
consider the desirability of acquiring shares in some 
of the leading oif companies, those especially recom- 
mended being Anglo-Persian, Shells, Burmah and 
Trinidad Leaseholds. 


CEMENT 


The two big cement groups have decided to bury 
the hatchet. They consist of the Associated group 
of companies known as the ‘* Blue Circle ’’ and the 
British Cement Products group of companies, whose 
trade mark is the Red Triangle and ‘‘ Dependability.’’ 
Frequent reference has been made in the past to 
the efficiency of the Red Triangle companies, and 
there is little doubt that this efficiency will be a 
valuable asset in the new war which both cement 
groups will be waging against foreign competition. 
All concerned deserve congratulation on the step that 
they have taken, a step likely to enhance the value 
of the shares of all the companies in question. 


COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHS 


Those who favour a low-priced speculation should 
not overlook the potentialities of the 4s. shares of 
Colour Photographs (British & Foreign) Limited, 
This company has already started earning revenue, 
both at its portrait studio at 1 Wilton Place, where 
colour photographs are produced, and also at its 
commercial studio and works. Colour photography 
is in its infancy as a commercial proposition, but in 
view of the results obtained by its process, Colour 
Photographs Limited appears to possess great 
possibilities. These shares should not be confounded 
with the shares of Colour Snapshots Limited, deaj- 
ings in whose shares started at an _ excessive 
premium this week. 


DUNLOPS 

Reference was made in these notes last week to 
the dullness of Dunlop shares, due to a further cut 
in the price of tyres. This week, however, Dunlop 
shares have been in renewed demand and it js 
believed that this demand is based on rumours that 
the company propose disposing of the American side 
of their business. As there is thought to be 
foundation for this rumour, it seems possible that 
of will be seen in Dunlop shares in the near 

ture. 


WESTBOURNE PARK BUILDING SOCIETY 

The Westbourne Park Permanent Building Society 
is among the oldest of these useful institutions 
having been founded in 1885. The latest figures of 
the Society show that greater progress has been 
achieved during 1928 than in a succession of record 
years, which emphasizes its popularity and the 
continued confidence of the public in its management, 
Its membership numbers nearly 30,000, while its 
total assets amount to over £5,000,000. Total 
advances granted since its formation—mostly to those 
purchasing their own homes—have reached a sum 
exceeding £11,058,000. Readers of these notes who 
require further information about this society, the 
soundness of which is clearly denoted in its balance 


sheet, should apply to the Manager, 136 Westbourne 
Terrace, London, W.z. 


UNION CINEMA 


There are three sides to the film business—pro- 
duction, distribution and exhibition. The first two 
must be deemed speculative. The third is a lucrative 
business producing more or less staple results. 
Modern picture houses, with their own clientele, 
possess a regular revenue-earning capacity which 
makes their shares attractive investments. Share 
holders in the Union Cinema Company will realize 
this when they read the Chairman’s speech at the 


statutory meeting held recently, a copy of which they 
will presumably receive. 


DUOPHONE PROGRESS 


The Duophone and Unbreakable Record Company 
has issued its anxiously awaited progress report, and 
its contents confirm the optimism expressed in these 
notes in the past as to the prospects of this company. 
The accounts will not be issued until the end of 
November, but all arrears of preference dividends 
are to be paid on the last day of the present month. 
It would not be surprising if, between now and the 
end of the year, these Duophone shares appreciated 
in price very substantially. 

HICKMAN 

Among the issues which are being made over the 
week-end is that of Hickman (1928) Limited. This 
Company has been formed to carry on the business 
of shop fitters, decorators, contractors and furnishers, 
and has acquired and will amalgamate the two 
established businesses of Hickman, Limited, and 
Messrs. Lyne and Sons. Taurus 
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THE DUOPHONE & UNBREAKABL 
RECORD CO. LTD. 


Directors: 
Sir ALAN H. BURGOYNE, M.P., 
C.Inst.MechE., M.Inst.A.E., etc., Chairman 
ROBERT JOHNSTONE STIRLING. 
WILLIAM GOLDIE, F.I.D. 
JAMES GALLOWAY. 
E. DALTON PARSONS. 
HERBERT W. WHITE. 
W. E. H. FIRMAN. 


Registered Office: 
6 Martin Lane, CANNON StrREET, Lonpon, E.C.4. 
6th October, 1928. 
Dear Sir oR Mapam, 

I have been requested by my Board to circulate the following 
report of the progress of the Company to date :— 

As you were informed in the Circular sent to the shareholders 
on the 3rd May, 1928, the Company’s Feltham Works having 
_ too small your Directors purchased larger works at 

thall, which it was intended should be equipped for an output 
of about 20 million Records per annum. At an early date, how- 
ever, your Directors came to the conclusion that even this 
capacity would not be sufficient to meet the Company’s require- 
ments, and that still larger works should be secured. An oppor- 
tunity having presented itself of purchasing| a suitable site at 
New Malden (Raynes Park), covering over 3 acres of land, with 
a Factory and other buildings of modern construction thereon 
capable of being easily adapted and extended to meet the particu- 
lar requirements of this Company’s business, your Directors lost 
no time in acquiring same. 

The original Factory at Feltham, which as already stated 

inadequate for the expanding business of the Company, 
and from which the whole of the Machinery is now being trans- 
ferred to New Malden, has been disposed of upon favourable 


terms. 

The factory at Southall is be 
Works fitted for the 
facturing Machinery, 


ing retained as an Engineering 
oduction of Gramophone Record Manu- 
or which purpose it is at present being 


joyed, 

ot be New Malden Factory a plant, which will be in produc- 
tion in a few days, has been installed under the experienced and 
capable direction of your Company’s General Manager, Mr. J. H. 
Balfour, formerly of the Gramophone Company (H.M.V.), where 
he was employed as Manager of their Record Factory and in 
other capacities. This Factory will have an output capacity 
exceeding 30 million. Records per annum, and will be one of the 
largest and most up-to-date Record Works in the country. 

In unison with the older important Gramophone Companies, 
a policy of world-wide expansion has been embarked upon, and 
as a nucleus thereof the entire share capital of The Vox Schall- 
plattenund Sprechmaschinen A.G., of Germany has been 
acquired. 

The close alliance existing between this Company, Duophone 
(Foreign), Ltd., British Brunswick, Ltd., French Brunswick, 
Ltd., The British Phototone, Ltd., The Vox Schallplatten-und 
Sprechmaschinen A.G., of Germany, and the orders that are to 
be placed (under their contract) by the American and Dominions 
Unbreakable Records, Ltd., in themselves are a justification of 


the systematic policy of development that has been pursued by 
Board 


It will also be remembered that in the Circular of the 3rd May, 
1928, reference was made to the Company’s negotiations in con- 
nection with the Chenil Galleries, Chelsea (formerly used for 
Broadcasting by the B.B.C.). These Galleries were duly secured, 
and are now in daily use by the Company for electrical 
recording, musical direction, and other purposes. The results 
obtained are eminently satisfactory, and have exceeded your 
Directors’ expectations. 

A controlling interest in an important provincial firm of Gramo- 
phone and accessory manufacturers has also been acquired. 
Other important negotiations are now proceeding which are 
likely to be of considerable interest to the Shareholders, and it 
ee a these will be completed before the Company’s General 

eeting. 

The Company’s accounts will be made up on, or before the 
%th November, 1928, and the General Meeting will be held as 
soon as practicable after that date but certainly before the end 
of this year. It will then be seen that the Company’s financial 
resources are ample for all present uirements, 

The Dividend due on the Preference Shares, including arrears, 
up to the 30th June, 1928, will be paid on the 31st October, 1928. 

Following the exhibition of the Company’s Records at the 
recent Leipzic Fair your Company has received orders totalling 
5 million of its new Records, which your Directors consider =. 
ticularly gratifying in view of the well-known fact that the Ger- 
man mre are highly critical in musical matters. 

Your Directors, enjoying as they do full knowledge of the 
importance of the Company's present business and activities, and 
appreciating the possibilities of additional business which is in 
course of negotiation or contemplated, have no hesitation in 
Stating that your Company is now established on a foundation 

h assures for it a very successful future. 
Yours faithfully, 
J. H. S. HOWARD, Secretary. 


SCOTTISH FINANCE COMPANY 


LIMITED 
announces that the issue for subscription at par of 


140,000 73 per cent. 
Cumulative Participating Pre- 
ference Shares of 10s. each 
and 140,000 Ordinary Shares 

of Is. each 


HICKMAN 


(1928) 


LIMITED 


will be made next week 


The Capital of the Company is 140,000 7; per cent. 
Cumulative Participating Preference Shares of 10s. 
each, and 1,700,000 Ordinary Shares of Is. each. 

The Prospectus will show that: 

1. The Company will acquire the businesses of 
HICKMAN LIMITED and of MESSRS. LYNE 
& SONS, well known in London and the Suburbs 
as SHOPFITTERS, DECORATORS and 
FURNISHERS. 

2. The two Firms have a total of over 5,000 cus- 
tomers on their books. 

3. The dividend on the Preference Shares now to 
be issued is covered more than 2} times by the 
average combined profits for the last 3 years, more 
than 3 times by the combined profits of last year, 
and more than 7 times by the estimated profits. 

4. The Net Assets are sufficient to cover the 
Preference Shares now to be issued more than 
1} times. 

BANKERS: 

LLOYDS BANK LIMITED, City Office, 20 King 

William Street, London, E.C.4. 


NORTH OF SCOTLAND BANK, LIMITED, 
Glasgow, Aberdeen, Edinburgh, London and 
Branches. 


BROKERS: 
T. GORDON HENSLER & CO., Capel House, 62 
New Broad Street, London, E.C.2. 
BARHAM & BROOKS, 41 Temple Row, 
Birmingham. 


H. C. WOODCOCK & CO., 39-41 Nicholas Street, 
Bristol. 


ISSUING HOUSE: 
SCOTTISH FINANCE COMPANY, 
LTD., 3 London Wall Build 
ings, London, E.C.2, and 
Buchanan Street, Glasgow, C.1. 


Prospectuses will 
be available on 
Monday Next, after 
12 noon, and may 
be obtained from 
the Bankers, 
Brokers, and 
Issuing House as 
above. 
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ACROSTICS 


PUBLISHERS’ PRIZE 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 343 

Or Mercury a Dancerous PREPARATION. 
Shows growth or decrease in our population. 
Heart of a daw whose beak and legs are gay. 
A beast, but take the whole of it away. 
A Northern lord of heaven and earth curtail. 
Within this fallacy a Greek snake’s pent. 
Clip at each end a pool whose name means, Sent. 
He’s full of liquor, is this youth of mine. 
Can change, like Circe’s potions, men to swine. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 341 


GENTRY WITH WHOM TO DINE MEANT NO EXCESS : 
ENGLISH,—SOON THEIR NAMES YOU'LL GUESS. 


Here Hector fell and Menelaus fought. 
Three-fourths of what yon fishermen have caught. 
Curtail him twice whom Necho made a king. 
What call you this? An oriental ring. 

By reason of his age his eyes were set. 

Curtail what every “‘ rabbit ”’ hopes to get. 


RE 
> 
g 


T roa D made 
H a UI Eliakim ...king over Judah and 
E hha Kim) Jerusalem, and turned his mame to 
b ang! Jehoiakim.”’ 2 Chron. xxxvi. 4. 
A hija 4H? ** Ahijab could not see; for his eyes were 
R Un* set by reason of his age.”’ 

M agnesiu M 1 Kings, xiv. 4 
E ggfi P * Im cricketers’ parlance a “ rabbit” is a 
C dufier. 

I mterprete R¢ * See the * Pilgrim’s Progress,’ 

D ac Es The dace is a merry Kittle fellow, 
E treat ¥ reckless and gamesome, and therefore | 


like him much.”’ 
Ephemera’s notes to “ The C. 
Angler,” p. 235 (1853). 


chose this book, eight named * in, the Holy Deyil,’ etc, 
Auso Correct.—A. E., Armadale, E. Barrett, A. de ¥. Blath- 
wayt, Boskerris, Carlton, Miss Carter, Ceyx, J. Chambers, 
Clam, Maud Crowther, Dhualt, Glamis, Hanworth, yi? Joba 
Leanie, Lilian, Madge, Margaret, Met, Geor, , Miller, 
lyes, Hon. 


N. ©. Sellam, Peter, Rho Kappa, Sisyphus, 


R. G. Talbot, Diny Tim, Thora, Twytord, C. J. Warden, 
Capt. W. R. Wolseley. 

One Licut Wronc.—M. de Burgh, Mrs. Butler, J. BR. 
Cripps, Ursula d’Ob, Elizabeth, Jeff, M , G, Redolpb 
Shorwell, H. M. Vaughan, 3Y. Yendu. 

Two lacurs Wronc.—Mrs. Robt. Brown, M. East, Farsdon. 
All others more. 


Company Meetina 


INCREASE OF CAPITAL APPROVED 
A PLANT SECOND TO NONE 


An Exrraorpinary Meetinc of the Hol 
Cement Company, Ltd., was held on Thursday last a 
Winchester House, Old Broad Street, E.C. Mr. Henry §, 


Horne (the chairman) ided. 
. Wiggins) having read the notice con. 


The Secretary (Mr. 
vening the meeting, 

The Chairman said: Gentlemen, this meeting has been con. 
vened to sanction an increase of £1,000,000 in the authorised 
capital of the company. 

A contract has been entered into with the British Cement 
Products and Finance Company, Ltd., whereby that company 
will subscribe for 500,000 of the new shares at 35s. per share, 
subject only to a brokerage of 3d. per share. I would like 
to call your attention to the important point, especially in 
respect of an industrial company, that no underwriting expenses 
will be incurred; nor the heavy item that sometimes is neces. 
sary in relation to the advertising of an issue such as this, 
but the British Cement Products and Finance Company, Ltd, 
will receive an option up to December 31, 1930, to subscribe 
for a further 250,000 shares of the unissued capital of your 
company at the price of 45s. per share. The balance of the 
unissued capital—that is, 250,000 shares—will be retained for 
future issue in connection with developments that may take 
place to the benefit of your company. 

In regard to the present arrangements, your board stipulated 
that Holborough shareholders. are to have the right of par- 
ticipation on the basis of their present holdings, and, further, 
you will be entitled to apply on special forms for additional 
shares should you so desire, but in this connection no guarantee 
of a full allotment can be given. 

It is intended to utilise the of this issue to take 
over from the British Cement Products and Finance Company, 
Ltd., 390,000 Ordinary fully-paid shares in the Dunstable Por- 
land Cement Company, Ltd., who own an important cement 
works at Dunstable, and the well-known Smeed Dean Cement 
and Brick Works at Sittingbourne in Kent, at a total .expendi- 
ture of £835,320, this being the actual cost at which thes 
shares were acquired. 

No intermediate profit is being made on the transaction, but 
for their services in negotiating and financing the original pur- 
chase, the British Cement Products and Finance Company, Ltd., 
will receive a fee of £20,000. 

You should know that so important a factor has the Red 


T group become in the cement industry, that without 
their full and uivocal consent, it would not have been 
possible to have t about the recent agreement between 


the cement makers of England. We were glad to use that 

which has been built on such solid and well-planned 
foundations, in the cause of an ent which should be of 
benefit, not only to those engaged in this industry, and those 
with capital invested in it, but should be of infinite benefit 
to consumers, because money which has doubtless been wasted 
on “unnecessary competition—and also in other directions—cas 
be utilised in mechanical research and development. Increased 
production will thereby follow with consequent lower working 
costs, thus accelerating the demand for our cement and wides- 
ing the field for its uses in all forms of construction. If every 
one will strictly follow out the spirit of the agreement, there 
is, in my j t, and speaking as one who has taken a vital 
interest in this industry, a future for cement producers in this 
country, of conditions of increasing revenue and prosperity never 
before i , and in no respect will this be achieved 
at the expense of the consumer, 

I have frequently referred, when dealing with the cement 
situation, to certain unfair forms of foreign competition. 1 am 
hopeful, as a result of the cement makers of this country 
getting together, they will devise a scheme, which 1 think 
should be practicable, whereby if the foreign producer disturbs 
the price stability of our market, we can retaliate with our 
full force, 

Finally, ladies and gentlemen, in my opinion, which is shared 
by some of the best informed technical experts, not only in this 
country, but in Germany and America, you have in Holborough 
a plant second to none, and as a result of this further enlarge 
ment of our sphere of rations, you will see that the com 
fidence you haye placed in the future of Holborough will be 
still further justified, 


You will have seen from our gecent advertisements that sales 


are up 70 per cent. on the preceding twelve months, which, you 
record of 


will agree, constitutes a striki 
The ¢ was secon 
carried unanimously. 


§, Piper and 


by Mr, 
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HOLBORQUGH 
E | The firms whose names are printed on the Competition ‘a’ ‘ G 
a Coupon offer a Weekly Prize in our Acrostic Competition—a A 
a book reviewed, at length or briefly, in that issue of the COMP \TD. Clark 
— Sarurpay Review in which the Acrostic appears. (Books a 
: mentioned in ‘ New Books at a Glance’ are excluded: they P 
may be reviewed later.) : Byron| 
RULES 
&g 1. The book chosen must be named when the solution is sent. Mrs. | 
2 2. It must be published by a firm in the list on the coupon, 6 
: its price must not exceed a guinea, and it must not be one of an Balzac 
edition sold only in sets. £ 
3. The coupon for the week must be enclosed. Blake 
7 4. Envelopes must be marked “‘ Competition ” and addressed Defoe 
: to the Acrostic Editor, Sarurpay Review, 9 King Street, Milne 
; London, W.C.2. Thack 
: 5. Solutions must reach us not later than the Thursday 
following the date of publication. Galsw 
i 6. Ties will be decided by lot. Lamb 
Shaw’ 
Hardy 
Melvi 
Steph 
Lee 
Boswe 
Chest 
BAKE 
D! 
anteec 
House 
=— 
* Izaak Walton (ed. 1853). 
Solution of Acrostic No. 841 
: | 
| 
Acrosric No. 341.—The winner is Lady Mottram, The White 
House, Bawtry Road, Doncaster, who has selected as her prize 
* Bonnet and Shawl,’ by Philip Guedalla, published by Hodder 
and Stoughton, and reviewed in our columns on September 29 
uoder the titl ‘ Victorian Wives.’ Fifteen other competitors $ 
| 
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VALUABLE BOOKS FOR SALE 


Charlotte Yonge’s Novels and Tales. 36 vols. Presentation 
copies from the Authoress. Rare collection. £6 6s. 

Barrington’s Life, Letters and Works of Lord Leighton. 2 vols. 

. 30s. 
Voy of Portraits. 7 vols. Handsomely bound in calf. 1833. 
6 10s. 

£ The Pictures of George Baxter. Limited Edition in 
a case. 140 plates and a four-colour frontispiece, ‘‘ The 
Parting Look.’’ £3 lbs. 

Byron and his Sister. Astarte. 1921. Limited to 200 copies. 


‘By Asse of Apuleius. Trans. by Adlington. 1918. £3 3s. 
Mrs. Jameson’s Works. Legends of the Monastic Orders, etc. 
6 vols. Full morocco. 1890. £4 10s. 
Balzac’s Works. Caxton Edit. with many illustrations. 53 vols. 
10 10s. 

LS Works. Edited by Ellis and Yeats. 3 vols. 1893. £25. 

Defoe’s Works. 14 vols. Just issued. £5 5s. 

Milne Gallery of Children. L.P. £3 3s. 

Thackeray’s Works. Illus. Lib. Ed. 22 vols. 
BOOKS WANTED 

Galsworthy’s Forsythe Saga. 1922. 

Lamb’s Album Verses. 1830. 

Shaw’s Plays. 2 vols. 1898. 

Hardy’s Tess. 3 vols. 1891. 

Melville. The Whale. 3 vols. 1851. 

Stephen’s Crock of Gold. 1912. 


1967. £12 10s. 


Lee Canterbury Tales. 5 vols. 1797-1805. 
Boswell’s Johnson. 2 vols. 1791. 
Chesterfield Letters. 2 vols. 1774. 


GREVILLE WORTHINGTON, 
BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


Public Appointment 


Shipping 


& OF. & BRITISH INDIA 
MAIL AND PASSENGER SERVICES 
(Under Contract with H.M. Government) 
Frequent and Regular Seili from 
LONDON, MARSEILLES, etc., MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, 
INDIA, CEYLON 
~ 


PERSIAN GULF, BURMA, N, STRAITS, 
AND SOUTH AFRICA, 


NEW ZEALAND, ete., etc. ete. 
also 


and B.I. Offices, nhafl Street, London, E.C3. 
B.l. Agents, GRAY, DAWES & Co., 123 Leadenhall Street, E.C3 


Appeal 


rummage any 
Mary’s Vicarage, Edmonton, N. 


Art Exhibition 
HE INDEPENDENT GALLERY, 
7a Grafton Street, Bond Street, W.1. 
PAINTINGS 
by 
RENOIR 
Exhibition open till Oct. 27th, 10-5. Sats. 10-1. 


IRMINGHAM NEW HOSPITAL CENTRE.—Required 

a whole-time Secretary to the Executive Board, salary 

£1,500 per annum, minimum period of appointment guar- 
anteed; experience of hospital organization and administration 
desirable—For further details apply The Town Clerk, Council 
House, Birmingham. 


Literary 
UTHORS and Composers.— Old- established music 
publishers uire compositions by British writers for 
publication.— Write Musical Editor, “i S.R., Duff 
Stewart and Co., Ltd., Percy Street, London, W.C.1. 


Miscellaneous 


IRED OF GASPERS? Try BIZIM cigarettes! Real, 
pure Turkish tobaccos matured naturally. Delight of the 
connoisseur. Only 6s. per 100 plain or cork-tipped. 

Postage extra 3d. per 100, 6d. 300, 9d. 500, 1,000 post free for 

Sis, Gd. Send remittance to mariufacturers, J. J. Freeman 

& Co, Ltd., 99 PICCADILLY, W.1. 


HY NOT SAVE MONEY ON YOUR FURS by buying 

direct from the Manufacturer AT WHOLESALE 

PRICES? You can make immense savings and get the 
finest skins in all fashionable shades. New Season's Bargain : 
Real Opossum Wrap, dyed Sable, at 60s., carriage paid. Length 
Tins, including tails. Sold in the shops at 5 guineas. Satis- 

guaranteed, or money refunded, Write for Iustrated 
Catalogue of Fur Ties and Fur Coats to Charles Caton and 
(a, Dept. S.R.2, Imperial House, Regent Street, W.1. 


OCKER SPANIEL DOG (Black) For Sale, 
» six months old, Price five guineas, 
Meerdeen Terrace, S.E.3, 


THE POETRY LEAGUE 


(formerly The Empire Poetry cana 
announce that they have acquir 
ST, GEORGE'S HALL, LITTLE RUSSELL STREET 
(near the British Museum) 
which will be opened on THURSDAY NEXT, OCTOBER 18, 
Spm. by the Lady Margaret Sackville, with readings from 
her own poems, Mrs, (Dorothy Una) Ratcliffe will take the 
chair. Membera free, Non-Members ts. 


Write for full League programme and free specimen magasme 


Fifield, 2 


George's Hall can be let for lectures, dances, entertal elocution 
dramatic performances, Ay on Seating 
te . See. , Westera Tower, 


Typewriting 


The Misses Farran and Robertson, 10 Bell Y. Tempie 
Bar, W.C.2. 


Theatre 


ROYALTY (Gerrard 2690). EVERY EVENING at 8.30 
Barry Jackson presents 
BIRD-IN-HAND 

A Comedy by John Drinkwater 
MATINEES THURSDAY and SATURDAY at 2.30 


DOCTORS HAVE BEEN 
RECOMMENDING THIS 
TONIC FOR 60 YEARS 
OF Alb triad sine) and 

COMPOUND SYRUP O# MYPOPHOSPHITES 


‘ 

Saturday Review’ Acresties : 13.10.1928 
Allea & Vowin Faber & Nash & Grayseo 
Appletooa Fisher Unw Neel, Douglas 
Accowsunith Foulis Odhams Press. 
Bale & Danielssoo 
Black welk Marpec Putnam's 

Herbert Jenkina Sampsoo Low 
x Seribaec’s 
Came Selwyo & 
Hel Hurst & Blackest d & 
S.P.C.K, 
Crosby Lockwood cn. 
Longmans Gollance 
Lock 
Kikin Mathews aod Milla & Booa, ecner, Laurie 
ray t 


Competitors must cut out and enclose this coupon 


8 = == 
T. MARY, EDMONTON.—Please this 
rish of 8,000 le b 
ind to the Mission Sister, St. 
‘FELLOWS 
: 


The Saturday Review 


“THE RECOGNISED ORGAN OF THE 
LEGAL PROFESSION.” 


JOURNAL 


EVERY SATURDAY. PRICE ONE SHILLING 


If you want to be familiar 
with all matters affecting 


ENGLISH LAW 
AND PRACTICE 


READ 


“ The Solicitors’ Journal.” 


If you want to get into 


DIRECT TOUCH 


with the LEGAL PRO- 
FESSION in Great Britain 


Advertise in 


The Solicitors’ Journal.” 


SPECIMEN COPY FREE. 


Write: Assistant Editor, “The Solicitors’ Journal,” 
29 Breams Buildings, E.C.4. 
"Phone: Holborn 1853. 


“*THE SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL’—THAT 
ADMIRABLY CONDUCTED PAPER OF 
THE PROFESSION.” 

—The Hon. Mr. JUSTICE McCARDIE, 


ENGLISH REVIEW 


t/- October, 1928. 

Correspondence—The Sea Serpent—Golf and the 
Americans—Capital Punishment— 
Causes of Discontent, 


Current Comments 
Notes from Paris 


Alternatives to Protection 
ARTHUR A. BAUMANN 


Cold Douches at Geneva CHARLES TOWER 
Lithuania and the League |. HARRISON 


The Church and Divorce 
Rev, HUGH B. CHAPMAN 


Is South Africa a White Man’s Land? 


A. M. CHIRGWIN 
Aircraft in the War 
Lt.-Col, W. LOCKWOOD MARSH 


The Soul of American Prohibition 
ROBERT C, FLACK 


The New Idealism DAVID HARRISON, LL.D. 
Should Actors Die? JOHN SHAND 
“Says Sergeant Murphy” A. P. GARLAND 
Homesickness RAY CARR 
STORIES The Squire REGINALD SANDERS 
POETRY—THEATRE—BOOKS 


GEORGE ADAM 


NATIONAL REVIEW 


Edited by L. J. Maxse OCTOBER, 1928 


Episodes of the Month 
Cleon, or the Future of Politics 


By HISTORICUS 
Reds and Pinks in Australia 
By F. A. W. GISBORNE 


From Downing St. to leet St. via Fleet St 
. T. KEMBALL-COOK 


What of Canada ? Mg E, TURNBULL, 


Birds on the Dovre Field 
By Miss FRANCES PITT 


New York versus Philadelphie _ 


The Greek Army and the Dardanelles 
By Colonel Sir T. M. CUNINGHAME, Bart., D.S.0; 


Four Hours on the Group 


Glimpses of English 
“Dan” By the Hon, Lady MAXSE 


The Problem of the Baltic, Sta 
By F, MACKENZIE 


Three Crises of Indian Histo 


By Brig.-Gener G. BURTON 


Price 3s. net 


— 


8 JOHN ST,, ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C2 


County of London, and Printed by Hepert 


Bublished Tux Sasrurpsy Review, Lrp., 9 King Street, Covent, Gerrard 3157, two lines), in Parish of 
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